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The BuLtetin is a publication of the INstiruTE FoR THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis of 
contemporary events and detailed studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Our writers and analysts 
have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very recently, and are 
accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from the viewpoint of 
personal experience. 


The INstiTUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized on 
July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and women 
of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now engaged in 
research on their homeland. 

Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the Institute provided he is not a Communist 


Party member or sympathizer. 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
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Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin, 
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Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 
The Lower Echelons of the Soviet Militia 


A. LuNIN 


The Militia is one of the police organs of the Soviet state. One of the most 
important contributors to its power is a vast army of insignificant people on 
whose activities the whole organization is not infrequently dependent. These 
people have no official titles, receive no salaries other than occasional bonuses, 
and they are not included in the official organizational structure. They are 
nevertheless of paramount importance. 


These people are the janitors in the cities and industrial centers, the building 
superintendents of housing cooperatives and the volunteer osodmilovets and 
brigadmilovets, comprising mainly Komsomol or young Party members. They 
are all to a greater or lesser extent in liaison with the primary militia ad- 
ministrator, the district inspector. 

The Soviet janitor, in addition to the usual duties connected with the posi- 
tion, keeps a watch on each inhabitant of the building in which he works to ensure 
that the regulations governing movement are observed. When the need arises, he 
also carries out a minute surveillance of particular individuals. The janitor re- 
ceives his instructions from the district inspector, who, in return, will frequently 
turn a blind eye to any failure of the former to fulfill his janitorial duties. This 
is often the reason for the squalid appearance of the cities and is in sharp con- 
trast with the janitor’s detailed knowledge of all who live in the building under 
his care. 

All janitors are subjected to a careful check by the organs of the Militia, 
which they obliged to assist in its varied activities. 

The building superintendents, whose nominal function is to keep check on 
passports*, collect rents and ensure that repairs are carried out, maintain con- 
tact with the district inspector and the passport section of the local Militia. In 


* The common passport in the USSR is an internal identification document, designed primarily 
to control personal movement within the country. 
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their block they have the right of entry, and thus the information they provide 
is often more detailed than that given by the janitors. All building superinten- 
dents are state security and criminal investigation agents. 

The osodmilovets and brigadmilovets are members of special Soviet organiza- 
tions, the Society for Cooperation with the Militia and the Militia Brigades re- 
spectively. While the Militia itself carries out duties in many respects similar to 
those of the police force in the Western countries, these auxiliary organizations, 
constituting an unpaid supplementary force found everywhere, have no Western 
counterpart. These young people, upwards of 18, are mainly Komsomol or Party 
members. After careful selection and processing they are given a number and 
an armband for use when carrying out militia duties. After a very careful check 
two Party members from among them are appointed “brigadier” and “deputy 
brigadier.” This permits them to operate alone at any time and without an identi- 
fication armband. They are even permitted to carry arms. They are directly sub- 
ordinate to the head of the militia section and on his instructions direct the 
activites of the whole brigade. 

While on duty, the brigadmilovets are under the duty district inspector, 
whose word is law. Their activities range from delivering leaflets and ap- 
prehending drunks to participating in operations directed by the criminal in- 
vestigation section, for which they may be armed. In addition, brigadmilovets 
are used for escorting prisoners or doing routine office work. The population, 
which is frequently hostile to the Militia as such, is particularly antagonistic to 
members of the volunteer organizations. 

The rank and file of the Militia itself perform observational and guard dutics. 
Except for members of a special division employed in the capitals the general 
educational level is extremely low. All activities are regulated and the chief pre- 
occupation is to ensure that all regulations are carried out to the letter. Almost 
without exception, members are subordinate to the commanders of the outdoor 
duty divisions of the oblast Militia. A few of the more capable and better 
educated are placed at the disposal of the head of the militia divisions. They are 
engaged mainly in office work, and are more or less permanent assistants. The 
future district inspectors are found in their ranks. 

New recruits are taken solely from among enlisted military personnel de- 
mobilized from the Soviet Army. The lower echelons must have had military 
training before being enrolled. In addition to obligatory political courses in the 
barracks where all the Militia’s lower ranks live, there are voluntary courses 
designed to raise the general educational standard. 

The district inspector is the Militia’s chief contact with the man in the street. 
Unlike those below him, he must be intelligent and well educated, and in his 
area he has considerable authority. He spends much of his time on his beat 
ensuring that the missions of the various sections of the Militia, including the 
criminal investigation department, are correctly carried out. He must be well 
acquainted with all decrees and instructions issued by the administrative organs 
and see that the ordinary citizens carry them out to the letter. For the slightest 
deviation he may issue a reprimand or impose a fine. 
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District inspectors are very carefully selected and their training most tho- 
rough. They are expected to have an acute memory, to be able to sum up a 
situation at a glance, to know the workings of every form of militia activity 
and to make rapid decisions independently. Naturally, not every district in- 
spector possesses all these qualities. Moreover, they have much office and routine 
work to perform, including the evaluation of janitors’ and building super- 
intendents’ reports. In this way they have a detailed knowledge of the people in 
their district—an invaluable aid to the criminal investigation division—and 
assist in the functioning of the strict passport system. Anyone whose name is not 
on the local lists soon becomes known to the district inspector since in the Soviet 
Union registration within 24 hours of arrival in a new district is obligatory. The 
district inspectors also make recommendations for the recruitment of criminal in- 
vestigation agents; in turn they provide cadres for higher echelons of the Militia. 


In oblast and raion centers there are so-called militia divisions, which are 
independent of the general administrative apparatus. Their number is determined 
by the size of the city, the density of population and any special consideration, 
such as the importance of the city as a port or industrial center. In some cases, 
such as frontier towns and places where corrective labor camps are situated, the 
numbers of the Militia bear no relation to the density of the population or ad- 
ministrative conditions. 

The head of a militia division is usually a tried and trusted official, whose 
duties are extremely complex. As a rule he has been through a special school for 
militia commanders and served for a considerable time as district inspector. He 
is thus intimately connected with all forms of militia activities. Party member- 
ship is obligatory. 

The division heads have two deputies, one dealing with state security, the 
other with criminal investigation. The former is, in effect, subordinate only to 
the town or oblast directorate of the state security apparatus, for otherwise he 
has complete independence of action. He has his own, usually sound-proof, room 
quite separate from the general offices of the divisional militia, but always 
within easy reach of them. He does not have to inform the divisional chief of 
the nature of his correspondence, and when measures connected with state security 
are undertaken he does not usually mention the fact until immediately before 
the operation and even then sometimes only in the form of a request for assist- 
ance or information. He officially has no part in administration, but in fact the 
fate of all the members of the division are in his hand, since one of his tasks is 
to keep them under close observation. Without his agreement no one ever receives 
a promotion. 

The deputy for state security has his own staff, which is responsible only to 
him. His agents are even to be found among the divisional militia. Although 
he wears militia uniform his salary and allowances are sent from the finance 
section of the MVD’s state security administration. 

The deputy dealing with criminal investigation is usually a member or can- 
didate of the Communist Party. All crimes committed in his area are dealt with 
by him or his two or three assistants. He also has normally been through a special 
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school where the latest methods of crime detection are taught. His chief task 
is to prevent crime, and he uses agents to this purpose, meanwhile keeping in 
close contact with the district inspectors. His agency is split up among the head 
of the militia division, the deputy investigation chief and the criminal investiga- 
tion section. 

In addition to directing the work of these agents, the deputy carries out 
operational activities, such as organizing informers among potential criminal 
elements, placing agents in railway stations, wharfs and other likely places or 
checking up on prisoners. When a person is apprehended, the deputy or his 
assistants compile the evidence. 

The passport section is the Soviets’ chief method of controlling movement of 
individuals and is an extremely rigid system. All persons over the age of 16 are 
required to have a passport. The whole of the country is divided into two types 
of regions, which might be termed “restricted” and “unrestricted.” The restricted 
areas are the union capitals, union and autonomous republics, ports, large in- 
dustrial centers and frontier towns, where, even before the introduction of the 
passport system, special regulations applied. Soviet citizens are obliged to submit 
a written application to the local militia head if they wish to reside in a restricted 
area. Permission is granted only for specific reasons, such as employment or 
marriage to a person residing there. No passport is issued to anyone convicted 
of a crime which contravened the passport section’s regulations or who has al- 
ready been refused the right to live in a restricted area. In such cases, the ap- 
plicant is given 48 hours to leave; refusal to comply with this demand can lead 
to as much as three years’ imprisonment in a corrective labor camp. Youths 
under draft age are given temporary one-year passports, but receive permanent 
ones after completing military service. Women are given permanent passports. 
People from agricultural districts are not given passports, but if they wish to 
work or study in a city they are given temporary ones for a year after obtaining 
permission from the chairman of the kolkhoz or village soviet. This does not, 
however, permit permanent residence in a restricted area. 

Passport sections have a close liaison with criminal investigation sections and, 
through the district inspectors, with the janitors and building superintendents. 


Outdoor duty sections are attached to every town militia section. The men 
live in barracks and their existence is very reminiscent of army life, the only 
essential difference being that their free time is their own. Each day they have 
political information courses and lectures on the duties involved in outdoor 
service. Two or three times a week there are shooting, tactical or hand-to-hand 
fighting and jujitsu classes. The outside duty sections provide cordons during 
demonstrations or at public gatherings. Their members are kept very busy since 
half the time they are not on active duty is spent in reserve, when they are used 
in minor operations such as escorting prisoners. The section commanders and the 
higher ranks may be permitted to live in private quarters. 

Militia sections in rural areas differ but little from those in towns. However, 
in view of the larger distances to be covered there is an additional link in the 
chain, at subregional level. 
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Soviet Insurance 


VsEVOLOD HOoLuBNYCHY 


Property and life in the Soviet Union are insured by the state monopoly 
organization called Gosstrakh, an abbreviation of the Russian Glavnoe uprav- 
lenie gosudarstvennogo strakhovaniya, (the Chief Administration of State In- 
surance). Gosstrakh is a chartered public corporation, financially independent of 
the state budget; it has its own accounts with the state banking system, its own 
balance sheet with profit and loss statements, and is by law obliged to operate 
at a profit. 

Article 373 of the Civil Code of the RSFSR describes those persons who 
have the legal right to insure property with Gosstrakh, in the following terms: 


A contract of property insurance may be concluded by any person interested in 
the preservation of property, such as its owner, persons who have rights of estat« 
therein, or the rights of a tenant, or who by contract are liable for the deteriora 
tion or loss of property. 


There are three forms of property in the Soviet Union: state property, co- 
operative and collective farm property, and private or personal property. Al- 
though the difference between state and collective farm (cooperative) property 
is much smaller that between state and private property, it is nevertheless im- 
portant for the purpose of insurance. 

Most state property in the USSR is not covered by regular Gosstrakh in- 
surance. If damaged by natural calamity, it is restored at the expense of cen- 
tralized state reserves, which are incorporated in the state budget. The exact 
amount of such reserve funds is never specified; in the usual breakdown of the 
state budget, reserves comprise a part of “other expenses” as well as the annual 
surpluses of revenues over expenditures. But neither the total nor any specific 
portion of budgetary reserves is earmarked as an insurance fund for state 
property. The Council of Ministers of the USSR has a free hand in allocating 
budgetary reserves, and it decides to allot part of these reserves to restore 
damaged state property only after such damage has occurred. 

Thus, most state property in the USSR is not insured at all, if the term “in- 
surance” is understood as the traditional protection against risk afforded by a 
contract according to which, in consideration of a premium paid by one party, 
another agrees to indemnify him should he suffer a loss specified in the con- 
tract. This term in the USSR is applicable only to the operations and functions 
of Gosstrakh. 

The sphere of application of Gosstrakh’s insurance is limited to: (1) col- 
lective farm and cooperative property; (2) state property which is under the 
jurisdiction of institutions financed from local budgets; (3) the private property 
of individuals and (4) personal or life insurance. This means that all property 
of union and republican significance, which comprises not less than 85% of the 
national wealth of the Soviet Union, is not insured in the normal way. “In- 
surance” in the form of an unspecified budgetary reserve fund puts many 
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bureaucratic obstacles in the way of a claim in case of emergency. A large degree 
of resentment is noticeable among the managers of Soviet enterprises about the 
limitations to the application of normal insurance in the USSR. 


There are two basic types of insurance in the Soviet Union: compulsory and 
voluntary insurance. The first type is required by law, whereas voluntary in- 
surance is the result of an agreement (contract) between the insurer and the 
insured. 

In compulsory insurance the principle of compulsion is equally binding 
upon both the insured and the insurer, i. e. Gosstrakh. Neither party may refuse 
to make an agreement. In the case of voluntary insurance, however, the 
principle of voluntariness can be applied only to the insured, since Gosstrakh 
is in the position of a monopoly and may not refuse to provide insurance if it is 
in accordance with the rules and requirements. 

Compulsory property insurance in the USSR has certain characteristic fea- 
tures which distinguish it from all other known forms of insurance. Compulsory 
insurance is all-round and complete, and it embraces all types of property subject 
to it irrespective of the degree of probability of loss or destruction. This means that 
there is no choice of risks under compulsory insurance. The amount of in- 
surance is established in advance every year by Gosstrakh and approved by the 
Soviet government; the insured in this case has no choice to agree or disagree 
with the established amount. 

Compulsory insurance is permanent. Every legal or physical person is an 
insured party as long as the property subject to insurance is at his disposal. The 
responsibility of Gosstrakh is likewise permanent. The responsibility arises auto- 
matically. The insurance of an object does not depend on the fulfillment by the 
insured of any formal requirements. The existence of the object subject to com- 
pulsory insurance law is sufficient for it to be considered insured. The respon- 
sibility of the insurer does not depend on the fulfillment of obligations by the 
insured. It may happen, for instance, that as a result of certain economic diffi- 
culties the insured had not been able to pay the premium on time. The insurance 
of property is not terminated as a result of this situation, and Gosstrakh con- 
tinues to bear the responsibility for it. Of course, a compulsory collection of 
arrears in premiums is provided for by law. The arrears are collected either 
through court procedure or by administrative action. 

It is obvious that the factor of compulsion imparts to this kind of insurance 
the features of a real estate or similar tax. In fact, in the history of Soviet in- 
surance there were times when it was proposed that such insurance be made free 
of charge and that certain taxes be introduced instead. The objective function of 
insurance, i. e. the protection against risk, is maintained, nonetheless, despite the 
fact that it is compulsory. 

There are three types of compulsory insurance: (1) compulsory assessed in- 
surance, (2) compulsory insurance of state housing, (3) compulsory insurance of 
passengers in travel. 

Assessed insurance is the basic type not only of compulsory but of all state 
insurance. In accordance with the law of 1940, collective farms and private 
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citizens are subject to assessed insurance. The following property of collective 
farms is affected: all buildings, inventory, equipment, vehicles, all the produce 
in warehouses, raw materials, and building materials; almost all sown crops in 
the fields, nursery gardens, the crops of orchards, berry-beds, and vineyards; 
horses, camels, mules, donkeys, reindeer, all cattle, sheep, goats, and dogs of 
certain ages. In other words, almost all the property of collective farms is sub- 
ject to compulsory insurance. 

In the households of private citizens the following private property must 
be insured by law: houses and other buildings, cattle, sheep, goats, dogs, horses, 
crops in the fields. 

The coverage which must be afforded by Gosstrakh in assessed insurance is 
wide. Buildings, inventories, equipment and other forms of property are insured 
against fire, lightning, explosion, flood, earthquake, storm, hurricane, heavy 
rains, hail, landslide, and avalanche. Crops are insured against hail, heavy rains, 
storm, fire, frost, rotting, and flood. However, only industrial crops are insured 
against drought. 

Crops and animals in collective farms are insured to an extent established 
by the government. Liability under compulsory insurance is in most cases less 
than the market value of the insured property. 

The compulsory insuring of state housing embraces all dwellings and other 
structures which belong to state enterprises, institutions, organizations as well 
as to local soviets. This property is insured against fire, flood, earthquake, land- 
slide, avalanche, storm, hurricane, heavy rains, hail, lightning, and the bursting 
of steamboilers. Liability is established in accordance with current replacement 
costs without depreciation allowance. 

Compulsory travel insurance is obligatory, in accordance with the law of 
1931, for all travel in long-distance trains, ships, buses, and airplanes. Passengers 
are insured against death or permanent disability through accident. Insurance 
premiums are included in the price of tickets. 

No less than three quarters of the annual amount of premiums collected by 
the Gosstrakh comes from compulsory insurance. Compulsory assessed insurance 
alone contributed about 1.44 billion rubles in premiums to Gosstrakh in 1940. 
The total insurance value of all objects under this type of insurance amounted 
in 1940 to almost 80 billion rubles. 


Voluntary insurance in the USSR shares the features of insurance known 
throughout the capitalist world. Its extent depends on the activity of the organs 
of Gosstrakh (education of the population, advertising, the work of insurance 
agents, etc.) as well as on the population’s ability and propensity to pay. The 
limit of liability is established by the insured himself, although the upper limit 
is dependent on the insurance value of the object, which is established by the 
insurer. Voluntary insurance is neither permanent nor automatic. 

It is divided into two types: property insurance and personal or life insurance. 
There are two general categories of voluntary property insurance. 
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The first comprises insurance of crops in the fields, domestic animals, and 
agricultural produce in collective farm warehouses and of private citizens to 
cover the difference between the market value of property and the liability of 
compulsory insurance. Since the most cases the latter is equal to the very low 
prices of compulsory state procurements, the amount to be covered by voluntary 
insurance is relatively large. 

The second category includes insurance of the property of local enterprises, 
institutions, organizations and private citizens not subject to compulsory in- 
surance; this category embraces office equipment, inventory, various domestic 
possessions, private vehicles as well as cargoes transported on land, sea, and 
by air. 

Among other types of property Gosstrakh also accepts for voluntary in- 
surance such things as furniture, clothing, footwear, musical instruments, bicycles, 
stocks of food (in private hands), fuel, building materials, typewriters, sewing- 
machines, books, paintings, music, lottery tickets, state bonds, etc. Lists of these 
and similar properties which are often found in Gosstrakh advertising clearly 
reveal which things are valuable and worth insuring in view of the low standard 
of living in the Soviet Union. All these objects are insured within the limits of 
their value at state retail prices minus an allowance for depreciation. 


Premiums in voluntary property insurance in the USSR vary considerably, 
and, in general, this insurance is costly; thus, for instance, the premium per 
100 rubles of insurance value of winter wheat in the Ukraine in 1952 amounted 
to 7 rubles, so that in order to obtain voluntary insurance for one acre of winter 
wheat a collective farm had to pay 35 rubles in insurance premium. It was 
probably the high cost which retarded the spread of voluntary insurance in col- 
lective farms. Thus, in 1940 only about 21% of all collective farm crops and 
about 17% of all cattle were insured voluntarily. Up-to-date information on 
the subject is not available, but there seems to be no indication of any striking 
improvement in this field since the war. 

There are five general types of personal insurance at the present time: 
(1) accident insurance, (2) temporary life and disability insurance, (3) permanent 
life and disability insurance, (4) compound life insurance and (5) annuities. 

All personal insurance in the USSR is voluntary. In the case of accident in- 
surance, Gosstrakh pays to the benificiary a certain sum of money if the death 
of the insured occurs or if he is permanently disabled; in case of partial dis- 
ability the insured is given a proportionate sum in compensation. Under tem- 
porary life and disability insurance Gosstrakh is responsible for paying com- 
pensation only if the accident occurs during the validity of the contract. Under 
permanent life and disability insurance the contract is valid until the death of 
the insured person, upon which a lump sum is paid out. In this case compensa- 
tion is mandatory. Compound life insurance combines the features of old-age, 
accident and life insurance. Under the terms of annuities Gosstrakh assumes the 
responsibility of paying to the insured a monthly pension for a certain period of 
time or until his death. The amount is established by agreement, and the insured 
deposits with Gosstrakh the whole premium at once. 
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The purpose of personal insurance in the Soviet Union is to supplement the 
social insurance system (Government accident benefits, old age pensions, main- 
tenance allowances for widows and orphans, etc.) Such pensions and benefits 
are often too low to provide a decent living for former wage earners. Moreover, 
social insurance law covers only the employees of state enterprises and their 
relatives; peasants in the USSR do not receive old age pensions nor any other 
social benefits from the State. 

In spite of its purpose, however, life insurance in the USSR has certain “class 
characteristics”: it is not so much a supplement to workers’ social insurance as to 
that of the white collar workers. Even in 1927 the distribution of life insurance 
policy holders was as follows: salaried employees—62%, workers—37.5%, all 
others, including peasants—o.5 %. 

It should be noted, however, that by life or personal insurance in the USSR 
only individual life insurance is understood. There was a relatively short period 
in the history of Soviet life insurance, which began in the middle thirties, when 
a system of group life insurance plans was introduced under which employees 
were insured at the place of work and premiums partially paid by the employers. 
This type of insurance became rather wide-spread, and by 1941, it covered 13 mil- 
lion persons. But in 1943, due to heavy war losses, this type of insurance was 
completely abolished. It has never been reintroduced. 


The establishment of rates and the computation of life insurance premiums in 
the USSR rests upon the traditional philosophy of the liquidity and time pre- 
ference of capital. The system therefore provides for a fair rate of interest, which 
is established by the law. The present rate of interest in Soviet life insurance 
amounts to 5%. 

An insured person in the USSR may not sell his life insurance policy. If he 
is not able or willing to continue paying the premiums he has the following three 
choices: the right of redemption, reduction of the insurance sum, and the right 
to change the type of insurance to a cheaper one. Gosstrakh has the right to 
cancel the life insurance contract without any obligation if the insured stops 
paying premiums. 

In order to complete our survey of Soviet insurance the foreign insurance 
operations of the USSR should be mentioned. Until 1947 all Soviet foreign in- 
surance had been under the jurisdiction of Gosstrakh. Since that time, due to an 
increase in business activities in the satellite countries, the Soviet government 
established a new public corporation for foreign insurance, Jngosstrakh. In- 
stitutionally Jngosstrakh does not differ from the Gosstrakh; both are monopolies, 
though operating in different markets. 

Ingosstrakh insures export and import cargoes, freight, Soviet property 
abroad as well as the property and life of foreign physical and juridical persons 
abroad. Ingosstrakh may open agencies and organize subsidiary companies in 
foreign countries. In fact, at least before World War II, Soviet foreign insurance 
operated its own concerns in Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, Mongolia, China, and 
Japan as well as in Great Britain and Germany. However, no Soviet insurance 
companies have been reported as existing at any time on the American continent. 
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Property and life insurance are a significant part of the financial system of 
the USSR. They accumulate and centralize considerable financial resources, the 
largest portion of which is not immediately required to meet insurance claims. 
It can therefore be allocated to financing the national economy. Contributions 
by Gosstrakh and Ingosstrakh to the Soviet economy are made in several ways. 


Assets accumulated by Gosstrakh are considerable; its fixed and reserve 
capital amounts to 3.5 billion rubles, according to the law of 1948, and the last 
reported annual amount of premiums collected reached “several billion rubles.” 
These funds are deposited in the Gosstrakh account with the State Bank of the 
USSR, where they finance the national economy through the system of bank 
credit. Besides bank deposits, the stable part of Gosstrakh funds is invested in 
interest-bearing bonds of special state loans, and in this way also finances the 
national economy (through the system of state credit). Gosstrakh investments 
in state bonds do not appear in the usual breakdown of the State Budget of the 
USSR as a separate item but form part of the “other revenues” category. By 
1948 the approximate Gosstrakh share in the total national debt of the USSR 
amounted to about 10%. Moreover, Gosstrakh profits are used in part to finance 
the economy through the system of state (budget) credit. The last reported rate 
of return on Gosstrakh’s capital amounted in 1928 to 27.7%. At the present time 
50% of Gosstrakh’s profits are paid directly into the general funds of the trea- 
sury in the form of deductions from profits. These deductions are in effect a sort 
of profit tax in the Soviet Union. 


From all the above it follows that Soviet State insurance performs its func- 
tions in a way similar to that of insurance systems in the rest of the world. Its 
function is the preservation of the productive forces of society, and the mobili- 
zation of resources for the development of productive forces. Soviet insurance 
differs from that of the rest of the world chiefly in the form of ownership, and 
in its monopolistic status within the economy. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 
The Future Ambassador to Bonn 


Little is known about V. A. Zorin, the new Soviet ambassador to Bonn. His 
name is not mentioned in any of the Soviet encyclopedias. He appeared in the West 
in 1952 as the head of a Soviet delegation in the United States,! where he 
occupied a luxurious 38-room mansion near New York, with tennis courts and 
a swimming pool. He immediately had a high fence erected around it. 

A German journalist, F. Meurer, who is usually well-informed on Soviet 
affairs, reports the following scanty information on Zorin: He is 53 years old, 
graduated from the historical faculty of Moscow University and was a member 
of the Central Committee of the Komsomol. In 1941 he was transferred at 
Molotov’s request to the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, where he advanced 
rapidly. A year later he was appointed chief of the Czechoslovak section and 
in 1943 chief of the Central European section.On November 30, 1947, at Stalin’s 
personal request, he was appointed one of Molotov’s deputy foreign ministers. 

To this information the following may be added. His rapid rise may in part 
be explained by the fact that by entering into friendly relations with Dr. Zdenek 
Firling, who was at the time the ambassador in Moscow of the London Czech 
government, he succeeded in persuading Firling’s chief, Benes, to move to Russia 
at the end of 1943. Almost at the same time as Bene’ came to Russia the foreign 
section of the Central Staff of the Partisan Movement (organized by Stalin in 
the fall of 1942 at first for the occupied territories of the USSR, but which later 
extended its activities to other countries) began preparations for an uprising in 
Slovakia. The Soviet aim in fomenting such an uprising was to incite the Ger- 
mans to liquidate nationalist and anti-Soviet elements, thus facilitating the Com- 
munists’ seizure of power later. However, at that time the organization of such 
an uprising was an exceptionally difficult undertaking, since the Slovaks were 
Germany’s allies, and feared that if the uprising failed they would come under 
Czech control, and because Slovakia was not occupied, at least officially, by the 
Germans. After long negotiations with the Slovak generals Vist and Golian, who 
were at that time in London, Zorin succeeded in persuading them to participate 
in the uprising and in persuading the British government to drop them by 
parachute in Slovakia and to supply participants in the uprising with arms and 
money. Simultaneously the Central Staff began choosing Slovaks from among 
those in the Soviet partisan forces as well as deserters from the Slovak armies on 
the German side. Selected Slovaks went through a special course of training, 
which included intensified political education. At this time agents of the Central 
Staff were preparing the ground for the uprising in Slovakia, spreading rumors 
about the forthcoming total occupation of the country by German troops and 
organizing small detachments of partisans and saboteurs and enlisting agents. 


1 Miinchner Merkur, November 17, 1955. 
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On August 28, 1944 the uprising began. It center was the area around the 
town of Banska Bystrica, to which the Soviet staff had been sent by plane. The 
revolt was crushed in a few weeks by SS troops. During the repressions, and 
under somewhat mysterious circumstances, the Slovak generals Vist and Golian, 
the well-known Communist Svermov as well as almost all the Slovak officers 
and political workers who arrived from London perished. According to infor- 
mation provided by Tiso, the head of the Slovak government at the time, during 
the uprising Zorin, was at the headquarters of Marshal Konev and later with 
Marshal Malinovsky.? He twice flew to Banska Bystrica. The Central Staff and 
Zorin achieved their aim—the greater part of the anti-Soviet elements were 
liquidated. 

After the war Zorin continued to direct Soviet subversive activities in Czecho- 
slovakia. Each of his visits to that country was connected with a new stage in 
its attraction into the Soviet orbit. On February 19, 1948 he arrived in Prague 
on the pretext of controlling Soviet grain deliveries. By a strange “coincidence” 
the Communist seizure of power took place during his stay in that country. On 
his second visit to Prague (June 5, 1948), President BeneS “voluntarily” resigned 
his post and soon after died in unclear circumstances. After Zorin’s return in 
February 1951 preparations began for the trials whose victims were Clementis 
and Slansky as well as many other lesser functionaries. D. Karov 


* Conversation between author and Tiso at the end of the war in a camp at Freising, Bavaria. 


Population Growth and Movement within the RSFSR 
between 1947 and 1955 


Since the census of 1939, nothing has been published by the Soviets regard- 
ing population figures. All that is available are data for the number of registered 
voters at the time of the elections to the supreme soviets of the union republics. 
The extent of migrations within the union republics cannot be established on 
this information alone, because no territorial breakdown below the republic level 
is given. To give a fuller picture of migration, details, as yet unavailable, on the 
number of voters registered in each krai and oblast would be required, although 
of course, the results would be quantitative not qualitative. The only way avail- 
able to us at the moment is to establish in which areas new election districts were 
formed for the elections to the supreme soviets, since under normal circumstances 
this would mean that there had been an increase in the number of inhabitants 
great enough to warrant the formation of a new district in compliance with the 
electoral laws. The ratio of representation fixed by law varies considerably in 
the different union republics, ranging from 5,000 to 150,000. Thus, inferences, 
particularly in the case of the latter figure, can only approximate. 

The RSFSR is the only republic to which the ratio of population to voting 
district is 150,000:1. Thus, when calculating the number of inhabitants in each 
of the krais, oblasts, or cities of the RSFSR by using the election districts as a 
basis, the margin of error is 75,000. For example, if a certain oblast comprises 
five election districts, each of 150,000 persons, this would indicate a total popu- 
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lation of 750,000. In actual fact, however, the real total could be anywhere 
between 675,000 and 825,000. For, had there been less than 675,000 persons, 
the number of election districts would have been four, not five, while had there 
been more than 825,000 the number would have been increased from five to six. 
It therefore follows that the greater the population in each administrative area, 
the greater the degree of accuracy of our estimate. 


One noteworthy point is that, in spite of the huge losses suffered in the war, 
there was no reduction in the number of election districts throughout the oblasts 


and krais of the RSFSR. 
* 


The question of migration within the RSFSR is of particular importance 
because this republic contains both the older regions from which movement is 
taking place and areas to be developed. It contains almost half the virgin and 
idle lands to be cultivated by the end of 1956 and to which the transfer of popu- 
lation is taking place on a large scale. In this respect, the major republic differs 
from the others as the transfer of people from the latter almost invariably 
necessitates their leaving the republic, thereby permitting migration figures to 
be calculated by comparing the percentage increases of adult population within 
the union republics.! In the RSFSR, however, migration is almost entirely an 


internal affair. 


There has always been some movement of population to the RSFSR, but this 
became significant only in 1954. In that year 312,000 adults migrated there,® but 
since they settled in many different regions this figure had little influence on the 
formation of new election districts. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that 
immediately after the war a reverse process had taken place and many people 
had gone from the RSFSR to the other republics, particularly to the regions that 
had been under enemy occupation. In view of his, during the period under study 
the influx and exodus more or less canceled one another out. 


The minimum period that can be used as the basis for calculating the move- 
ment of population within a union republic is four years, the time between 
elections to the supreme soviets. However, in view of the large number of people 
to an election district in the RSFSR, the formation of new districts is naturally 
slower than elsewhere. For this reason we have preferred to take two such periods. 

The method by which we have calculated population growth and movement 
within the RSFSR has been to take the number of election districts created at 
the time of the elections, multiply them by 150,000, and then compare the results 
for 1947 and 1955.5 

At the time of the 1947 elections, there were 733 election districts in the 
RSFSR, excluding Crimea Oblast and its seven election districts which were 
transferred to the Ukrainian SSR in 1954; by 1955 this had increased by 51 to 784. 


1 Bulletin, Munich 1955, June, pp. 36—39. 

2 Ibid., p. 38. 

3 Figures for the number of election districts were given in Jzvestia, November 3, 1946; 
December 15 and December 25, 1950. 
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During this time there had been considerable changes in the republic’s admini- 
strative divisions. New oblasts had been created complicating the calculation of 
changes both in the new ones and those from which they had been formed. 


The following table gives the increase in total population in the areas where 
it is well above the probable natural growth for the period concerned: 


Administrative Areas of the RSFSR in which new Election Districts were formed between 1947 
and 1955 
1947 1955. INCREASE ————— 


Election Approximate Election Approximate Election 
Districts Population Districts Population Districts Population Percentage 


Moscow (City) ....... 30 4,500,000 35 5,250,000 5 750,000 17 
Moscow Oblast ...... 33 4,950,000 37 5,550,000 o 600,000 12 
Kaliningrad Oblast ... 4 600,000 6 900,000 2 300,000 50 
Krasnodar Krai ...... 20 3,000,000 22 3,300,000 2 300,000 10 
Stavropol Krai ....... 10 1,500,C00 11 1,650,000 1 150,000 10 
Rostov (City) ........ 3 450,000 4 600,000 1 150,000 33 
Rostov Oblast ....... 7 1,050,000 8 1,200,000 1 150,000 14 
Murmansk Oblast .. 3 450,000 4 600,000 1 150,000 33 
3 450,000 600,000 1 150,000 33 
Molotov Oblast ...... 12 1,800,000 14 2,100,000 2 300,000 17 
Sverdlovsk (City) .... 4 600,000 5 750,000 1 150,000 25 
Sverdlovsk Oblast .... 16 2,400,000 18 2,700,000 2 300,000 12 
Kuibyshev (City) ..... 4 600,000 5 750,000 1 150,000 25 
Kuibyshev Oblast . 9 1,350,000 10 1,500,000 1 150,000 11 
Oe 3 450,000 a 600,000 1 150,000 33 
Chelyabinsk (City) ... 3 450,000 * 600,000 1 150,000 33 
Chelyabinsk Oblast . 11 1,650,000 12 1,800,000 1 150,000 9 
3 450,000 600,000 1 150,000 33 
Kemerovo Oblast ... 13 1,950,000 15 2,250,000 2 300,000 15 
Tomsk Oblast ........ 4 600,000 5 750,000 1 150,000 25 
Krasnoyarsk Krai .... 14 2,100,000 16 2,400,000 2 300,000 14 
Irkutsk Oblast ....... NY 1,200,000 11 1,650,000 3 450,000 38 
Chita Oblast ........ 7 1,050,000 9 1,350,000 2 300,000 29 
Maritime Krai ....... 10 1,500,000 11 1,650,000 1 150,000 10 
13 1,950,000 9 1,350,000 

Sakhalin Oblast ...... * * 6 900,000 

Magadan Oblast ...... * * 2 300,000 10 1,500,000 70 
Amur Oblast ........ * * 6 900,000 


* In 1947 Sakhalin, Magadan and Amur Oblasts were part of Khabarovsk Krai. 


This table thus shows the location of 50 of the new election districts. The 
position of the srst. cannot be established for certain, although it is among the 
new administrative units, that is between Moscow and the Volga. 

To follow the process of migration within the republic, probably the best 
method is to trace population changes on the basis of alterations in the number 
of election districts. To establish the actual increase, however, it is better to take 
as a basis the number of registered voters at the elections to the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR. The number of registered voters in February 1947 and February 
1955 were as follows: In 1947—58,669,181; in 195 5—70,568,608.* The increase 
was 11,899,427, or 19.7%. This figure does not include those living in Crimea 
Oblast, due to its transfer to the Ukrainian SSR. An adult increase of 11,900,000 
in the RSFSR during the period under review would indicate a total population 


4 Izvestia, February 12, 1947; March 3, 1955. 
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increase Of 20,000,000—21,000,000, the ratio of minors to adults being 75:100.° 
Thus, the number of new election districts formed was only about a third of 
what might have been expected. We believe that this can only mean that, as a 
result of the war, the population of the RSFSR, as well as of the Soviet Union 
as a whole, was reduced by 10%. This reduction was distributed more or less 
equally throughout the krais and oblasts of the RSFSR, with the exception of 
Leningrad and other theaters of war. In the areas which did not have an influx 
but an exodus, the natural increase offset the losses incurred during the war. 
Consequently, there was no reason for the formation of new election districts. 

It must be remembered that election districts are always within the confines 
of administrative and territorial units, and consequently there are deviations from 
the norm of 150,000. These deviations, moreover, do not always balance them- 
selves within each oblast or krai. From this it naturally follows that the greater 
the population of the area concerned, the greater the degree of accuracy of the 
estimate. The 2o—21 million increase could therefore be accounted for as follows: 
About ten million went to offset the ravages of the war; 7.5 million went on the 
formation of new election districts in the areas to which movement had taken 
place; and the remaining 4—5 million were distributed among the various oblasts 
but not in sufficient concentrations to warrant the formation of new districts. 
Let us assume, for example, that an oblast had a population of 900,000 in 1937. 
During the war, the population fell by 10%, leaving 810,000 in 1946. Between 
1947 and 1955 the population increased by 19.7%, the average, giving a total 
of 970,000. Thus, although there was an increase of 70,000, a new election district 
could not be formed. 

In the oblasts and krais which received the migrants, the prewar population 
level was exceeded and new election districts formed. Between 1937 and 1947 
the number of election districts in the RSFSR increased by 17.7 It is thus reason- 
able to assume that new election districts were created only in those oblasts and 
krais which had had an influx of population. The areas which had the greatest 
influxes were in the Moscow region, the North Caucasus, the northern European 
regions and Sibera, where the Angara hydroelectric station, the western sections 
of the Baikal—Amur railroad and the Cheremkhovo coal basin are situated. The 
population of the Far Eastern regions continues to develop at a more rapid rate 
than the rest of the RSFSR. During the last eight vears, it has increased from 
tO §,100,000. Yu. P. Mironenko 


5 Pravda, June 2, 1939. 
6 Izvestia, December 15, 1937; June 29, 1938; February 14, 1946; February 12, 1947. 
7 Tbid., June 29, 30, 1938. 


Molotov’s Apology 


Kommunist, the leading theoretical journal of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, carried in its September 1955 issue (No. 14) a letter to the editor 
from Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov. In it this remarkably resilient character, 
the only old Bolshevik of note, apart from Voroshilov, to survive unscathed the 
successive purges under Stalin and to play a leading part in the post Stalin era, 
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makes an apology for what he terms “an erroneous formulation.” The document 
is disingenuous in the extreme and opens up fascinating vistas as to the real 
reasons for its publication and for the comment on it in the editorial article in 
the same issue. Let us first look at the letter itself. 

Molotov says that in his address at the Supreme Soviet session on February 8, 
1955 he made an erroneous formulation on the question of the construction of 
Socialist society in the USSR. He said then: “In addition to the Soviet Union, 
where the basis [or groundwork] of socialist society has already been built, there 
are also such people’s democracies which have made only the first but very 
important steps in the direction of socialism.” Molotov goes on to say that his 
“errorenous formulation” may give rise to the assertion that “socialist society 
has not yet been built in the USSR, but that merely the basis [or groundwork } 
i. e., the foundation of socialist society has been built.” 

Molotov then proceeds to refute himself by quoting relevant passages from 
various Party pronouncements on the subject. Already in 1932, he says, the 
Seventeenth Party Conference pointed out that “the construction of the founda- 
tion of socialism had been completed in the USSR.” In 1939, the Eighteenth 
Party Congress was able to proclaim that “the USSR had entered a phase of the 
completion of the construction of socialism.” And, finally, in 1952 the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress approved the new Party Statute according to which “the 
Party had effected the construction of socialist society.” 

None of these pronouncements, as we see, makes an unambiguous claim that 
socialism already exists in the Soviet Union. But Molotov is undismayed in his 
self-castigation. He says firmly that “consequently” his formulation is both 
“theoretically erroneous and politically harmful.” The political harm of this 
formulation lies in the fact that it “casts doubts on the existence of socialist 
society in our country which in fact has already been built basically (v osnovnom).” 

Now with all due respect for Marxist scholarship, it is difficult to see that 
the two formulas—(1) the basis of socialist society has been built, and (2) the 
society has been built basically—are so different from each other as to necessitate 
an act of penance on Molotov’s part and an authoritative editorial article in the 
Party journal. 

Let us see whether this editorial makes the dispute any clearer. “In defining 
the prospects for our advance,” the article says, “the Party bases itself on the 
one and only correct Marxist definition of the present phase of development as 
a period of the completion of the construction of socialist society and of a gradual 
transition from socialism to Communism. This definition has in mind the im- 
portant fact in world history that, for the first time ever, a new socialist society 
has basically been constructed... and that in this way the necessary conditions 
have been created for a gradual transition to the highest phase—Communism.” 

The editorial then goes on to criticize Molotov’s mistake (without naming 
him): “The Party shows up the theoretical fallacy and political harmfulness of 
attempts to translate to the present period formulas and definitions which refer 
back to the previous stage, [attempts] to present the matter in such a way as if 
so far only the basis, i.e. the foundation of socialism has been built in our 
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country. Such an assertion ignores real life, belittles the great economic, political 
and ideological achievements of Soviet society, of our order. It may do harm to 
our cause inasmuch as it distorts the perspective of our development and leads 
to an underestimate of the strength and possibilities of the socialist order.” 


Now, supposing there is all that difference between the two formulas which 
Kommunist and Molotov claim to see; supposing further that Molotov’s formula 
is potentially as harmful as Kommunist says it is; does it make sense to suspect 
that a man like Molotov, the faithful pupil of Lenins’, the right-hand man of 
Stalin, a member of the Presidium of the Central Committee in the post-Stalin 
days, would knowingly and intentionally deviate from the Party line? And 
would he do so in an aside, in a relative clause in the course of a long speech 
devoted entirely to foreign policy? 


What is more, in the very same speech Molotov said literally: “Socialism was 
victorious in our country even in the prewar period.” 


No, it makes far more sense to suspect that for reasons which we can only 
surmise, somebody at Molotov’s level decided to trip him up; that this somebody 
entrusted one of his underlings to go through the texts of Molotov’s recent pro- 
nouncements in order to find some loose wordings that might be used to cast 
doubts on Molotov’s orthodoxy and that, finally, Molotov was forced to make 
his public act of penance. It has taken Kommunist and Molotov seven and a half 
months to discover his mistake: the speech was delivered on February 8 and 
Molotov’s letter is dated September 16. This is not a purely fortuitous discovery 
of an error. 


The conclusion seems inescapable that somebody high up in the Party hier- 
archy was anxious to discredit Molotov just as Malenkov was discredited at the 
same February session of the Supreme Soviet. Under the new dispensation 
repentant leaders do not get a bullet in the neck; they are not even dismissed 
from their posts. They are merely disqualified from taking part in the competi- 
tion for the glistening prize—total and undivided power. By now, after the 
successive elimination of Beria, Malenkov and Molotov, the cup final is likely 
to be fought out by Khrushchev and Bulganin. Victor S. Frank 


The Economy 


Electric Power in the Soviet Union 


Although the Ministry of Electric Power Stations of the USSR fulfilled its 
production plans in 1953 and 1954 and expects to reach its target for 1955, 
electric power continues to be one of the bottlenecks in the economy. Quite re- 
cently Pravda complained that the 82% increase in the production of electric 
power during the Fifth Five-Year Plan would by no means ensure that the | 
rapidly growing demands of industry would be met, even though the 1955 out- 
put would be 166 billion kilowatt-hours.' | 


1 Pravda, August 30, 1955. 
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This shortage, presenting such a threat to industry and transport, was most 
evident in European Russia, especially in the Urals. The insufficiency of electric 
power, strongly felt during the autumn months of this year, was a result of the 
disproportionate development of the various economic regions. Because of post- 
war mistakes in planning and the distribution of power supplies, more than three 
quarters of all Soviet industry has been concentrated in the European regions, 
but only about a half of the fuel and power industries are located there. 


Certain prospects for an early improvement exist in European Russia. The 
opening of powerful stations on the Kama, the Dnepr and the Volga will do 
much to relieve the pressure. However, the position of industry in the Urals is 
not encouraging, in spite of the partial functioning of the Kama and Serov 
plants. “It is known that the Urals are deficient in fuel and electric power. This 
puts a limitation on the construction in the Urals of enterprises requiring electric 
power. Meanwhile, in recent years the development in this area of enterprises 
requiring fuel and electric power has been going on faster than the mining of 
local coal and the construction of electric power stations.””” 


The shortage of electricity in one of the most important Soviet economic 
regions must be serious indeed if a limitation of plant construction is contem- 
plated. 


The crisis in the Urals has come about in spite of the impetus that World 
War II brought to power construction in the area. During the war the European 
regions suffered badly; electric power stations with a capacity of 5,000,000 kilo- 
watts and about 10,000 kilometers of power line were destroyed.* These in- 
cluded the Dneprovskaya, Stalinogorsk and Dubrovka plants as well as many 
in the Donbass, Kharkov and Kiev. To offset the loss of these stations a rapid 
increase in the capacities of the eastern electric power systems was undertaken. 
Thus, from 1941 to 1945 the capacity of stations in the Urals increased twofold, 
in the Karaganda Basin four times, in the Kuznets Basin 1.7 times and in the 
Uzbek SSR twofold. The rapid growth in the eastern regions permitted the 
average annual increase of electric power to be kept at the prewar level. Dur- 
ing the war years, this increase represented 90% of the annual average increase 
throughout the USSR from 1938 to 1940, that is 3-4 billion kilowatt-hours per 
vear.* 

During the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1947-50) stations damaged or destroyed 
during the war were restored, and the overall capacity considerably exceeded 
the prewar total. The annual increase during this period exceeded by 2.5 times 
that of the Second Five-Year Plan (1933-37). Thus, in spite of the war, between 
1940 and 1950 Soviet electric power stations increased their output from 48.3 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours to 90.3 billion. 


2 Jzvestia, September 27, 1955. 
* Elektrichestvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 7. 
‘ lbid. 
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During the Fifth Five-Year Plan the annual output increase varied between 
10 and 18.8 billion kilowatt-hours. The following table illustrates the growth in 


electric power capacity and production: 


Electric Power Generating Capacity and Production 


Capacity 
Output (Billions of Kilowart-iHours) (Millions of 

ctual Increase Kilowatts 

$2.0 22.4 
1955 (Bulganin’s Figures) ......... 166.0 18.4 -- 


“ European Russia. 

SOURCES: Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Large Sovict Encyclopedia), rst. ed., 1935, LXII, 447; M. M 
Davydov, Gidrotekbnicheskoe stroitelstvo SSSR v pyatoi pyatiletke (Hydrotechnical Construction in the USSR in the: 
Fifth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1954, p. 9; Zasedaniya Verkhounogo Soveta SSSR, Stenografichesky otchet (Meetings 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1946, p. 362; Pravda, August 8, 1953: “Direc- 
tives of the XIX Party Congress of the Soviet Communist Party,” Rezolyutsii i resheniya sezdov, konferentsii : 
plenumov TsK (Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences and Plenums of the Central Committee), 7th 
ed. 1925-53, Part 2; Pravda, January 21; July 17, 1955; Tekbnicheskaya entsiklopediya (Technical Encyclopedia), 
Moscow, 1934, XXVI, 388; B. M. Shkundin, Problemy gidromekhanizatsii v pyatoi pyatiletke (Problems of Hydro- 
mechanization in the Fifth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1953, p. 3; Elektrichestuo, Moscow, No. 7, 1955, pp. 17-20; H. 
Grund, Die Energiewirtschaft der Sowjctunion, Berlin, 1952, p. 48. 


During the Fifth Five-Year Plan the increase in electric power output should 
total almost 76 billion kilowatt-hours. Nevertheless, the position is likely to 
remain critical and there is every likelihood that the Soviet leaders will set a 
higher annual target for the Sixth Five-Year Plan that was achieved in 1955. 

One of the tasks of the Communist Party’s Twentieth Congress, to be held 
in February 1956, will be to set the rates of development of electric power 
production in its directives for the next five-year plan. Assuming that the annual 
increase during this period will be equal to that of 1955, the expected targets 
will be, in billions of kilowatt-hours: 1956—184.0; 1957—202.0; 1958—220.0; 
1959—238.0; 1960—256.0. Even so, the USSR will lag far behind the United 
States, which in 1953 produced 442.3 billion kilowatt-hours. 

At the beginning of the Fifth Five-Year Plan the increases were largely 
accounted for by new small and medium power stations. The last two years, 
however, saw the gradual introduction of very large plants, some of which come 
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in the category of the so-called great constructions of Communism whose erec- 
tion was decreed in 1950. A large proportion of the 1955 increase was the result 
of new power stations being put into operation on a record scale during 1954-55. 

The growth in capacity in 1954 was 309% over that of the previous year. 
Seventeen plants, including the Slavyansk in the Donets basin, the Darnitsa and 
Pridneprovskaya in the Ukraine, the Kama and Serov in the Urals, the Sever- 
naya in Azerbaidzhan, the Dubossary in Moldavia and the Belorechka and 
Ezminskaya in the North Caucasus, have been put into operation, as well as 
others in Ivanovo Oblast and the eastern areas of the RSFSR, Georgia, Uzbekistan, 
Kazakhstan and the Karelo-Finnish SSR.° 


Nevertheless, the Minister of Electric Power Station Construction, F. Loginov, 
admitted that the rate of introduction of new capacity was unable to meet the 
needs of the economy.® 

The following table gives a list of the new plants that had been scheduled 
to begin operation during the Fifth Five-Year Plan, ending December 31, 1955: 

Major Electric Power Stations Scheduled for Construction During the Fifth Five-Year Plan 


(In Thousands of Kilowatts) 
Capacit Capacity Available 


Hydroelectric Stations: when Completed by Dec. 31, 1955 
Tsimlyanskaya, on the Don ...........-- 164 164 
Gyumush, on the Razdan .............-- 224 224 
Verkhne-Svirskaya, on the Svir .......... 160 160 
Mingechaur, on the Kura .............--- 357 357 
Kama, on the Kama .......... 500 320 
Ust-Kamenogorsk, on the Irtysh ......... 160 160 
Kakhovka, on the Dnepr ...............- 260* 150 
Kuibyshev, on the Volga ................ 2,100 105—210** 
Knyazheguba, on the Kovda ............. ——Not Available—— 
Zakarpatskaya, on the Rika ............. ——Nor Available—— 
Dubossary, on the Dnestr ............... ——Not Available—— 
Belorechka, on the Belaya ............--- ——Not Available—— 
Ezminskaya, (North Caucasian Krai) ..... ——Not Available—— 


Thermal Stations: 


Mironovskaya, in the Donets Basin ....... 400 400 
Slavyansk, in the Donets Basin .......... 200 200 
Yuzhno-Kuzbasskaya, in Klyatan ........ 60 400 
Cherepet, in Moscow Oblast ............ 60 300 
Shchekino, in Tula Oblast ............... ——Not Available—— 
Pridneprovskaya, on the Middle Dnepr .... ——Not Available—— 
——Not Available—— 
Barnaul No. 2, in Barnaul .............. ——Nor Available—— 
Saratov No. 2, in Saratov ............... ——Nort Available—— 


* Bloknot agitatora, Moscow, No. 26, 1955, p. 7 gives a figure of 336,020 kilowatts. This, however, is probably 
the absolute maximum, not an annual average, as given here. 

** The first units will actually not operate betore February 1956 according to Pravda, October 14, 1955. 

SOURCES: Pravda, August 21, December 28, 1952; July 17, October 14, 1955; Eletrrichestvuo, Moscow, No. 7 
1955, pp. 11-16; Izvestia, October 7, 8, 1955. 
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In addition, according to the Ministry of Electric Power Station Construc- 
tion the following will be operating during the Sixth Five-Year Plan: 


The Kuibyshev Plant. This plant is to have twenty 105,000 kw. water tur- 
bines. At a meeting of construction workers presided over by Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers Pervukhin, specially invited from Moscow, it 
became obvious that the original pian to have this plant operating fully by the 
end of 1955 would not be realized. The first unit would not be in operation before 
February 1956. When the remaining 19 units are to start functioning has not yet 
been determined, but it seems certain that the plant will not be in full produc- 
tion until the end of 1957. 

The Stalingrad Plant. This was to have been completed and in full operation 
by the end of 1956. However, in view of a number of alterations in the project 
and a late start, this schedule will not be met. In the fall of this year the con- 
struction chief of this plant revealed that its capacity will be 2,310,000 kilowatts 
rather than the original figure of 1,700,000. In view of this increase in capacity 
the plant will generate an annual average of 11,000,000 kwh. The earliest that 
this plant can expect to have the first units operating is the end of 1956, and the 
entire works will not be completely finished before 1957-58. 


Angara Plant. Reports in the central press indicate that construction is pro- 
ceeding at an extremely slow rate. In this respect the situation is similar to that 
at two other major power stations in Siberia—the Novosibirsk and the Bukh- 
tarma. They are not expected to be in operation before 1957. 


Votkinsk Plant. Construction is scheduled to begin in the spring of 1956. At 
present, machinery and personnel gradually being freed from the Kama plant 
are being transferred here. By the end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan this station 
is to play a major role in the Southern Urals and the Tatar SSR. 


* 


This year more than 700 electric power stations are being constructed or 
enlarged. On their completion the total capacity of all Soviet plants will be 
increased by 75%.’ At the same time a large number of small and medium sta- 
tions are being built for local requirements. Thus, the Ministry of Urban and 
Rural Planning is at present building 449 rural plants with a total capacity of 
150,000 kilowatts. They are being erected in the RSFSR, the Ukraine, Belo- 
russia, Kirgizia, the Baltic Coast area, Transcaucasia, and Central Asia. Two 
hundred new rural stations are to begin operation this year.8 The increase in 
rural capacity has been most noticeable. In 1928 there were 649 plants with a 
combined capacity of 29,600 kilowatts; by 1940 this total had reached 275,000 
kilowatts. The war gave rural plants a great boost. As a result, by the end of 
1950 the total had reached 770,000 kilowatts. In 1951 the figure reached 
1,000,000 kilowatts, and by 1954—1,500,000. If the plan for the current year 


7 Elektricheskie stantsii, Moscow, 1955, No.1 p. 1. 
8 Radio Moscow, September 15, 1955. 
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is fulfilled, the total rural capacity will be in the neighborhood of 1,700,000 kilo- 
watts.® 

The Soviets are attaching the greatest importance to large units, as shown 
by the Kuibyshev plant. The same type and number of units are to be in- 
stalled at the Stalingrad station as well. However, according to information pro- 
vided by the Minister of Electric Power Station Construction water turbines far 
larger than those at Kuibyshev have been designed, although no further infor- 
mation about them is available at the moment. It is not improbable that they 
will be used in the new large Siberian plants. At the thermal plants the main 
emphasis is on 100,000 kw. units working at a pressure of 100 atmospheres and 
at C. 

At the Cherepet plant new 150,000 kw. thermal units working at a pressure 
of 170 atmospheres and a temperature of 550° C have been introduced.'® The 
increase in pressure has an economical advantage. By increasing the pressure from 
100 atmospheres to 170, the amount of fuel required to produce one kilowatt of 
energy is reduced by 10%, and the saving over operating at 30 atmospheres is 
about 25%." 

The future planning of electric power station construction is based on the 
maximum utilization of water power. Since the war much has been done to 
establish the country’s hydroelectric resources. A calculation of the potential of 
the country’s 1,500 primary rivers gave a figure of 300,000,000 kilowatts. Soviet 
sources claim that the USSR has greater hydroelectric energy resources than any 
other country in the world, equal to 15% of world total. Three quarters of all 
the Soviet supplies are in the basins of seven rivers: The Lena has 60,000,000 
kilowatts, the Enisei 30,000,000 and the Amur 23,000,000, while the Amu-Darya, 
the Syr-Darya, the Ob and the Volga also have large capacities. In European 
Russia the richest regions are the Karelo-Finnish SSR and the Caucasus, the 
poorest the western RSFSR and the Belorussian SSR." 

There are certain fundamental shortcomings in the construction and exploi- 
tation of Soviet power plants. Time schedules are exceeded, costs are high, and 
capital is tied up in projects that cannot show immediate results. Moreover, 
transport, equipment and subsidiary enterprises as well as technical staff are 
kept in unproductive waiting. Much of the blame must be borne by the govern- 
ment and the Ministry of Electric Power Stations of the USSR for bad planning. 
The general rise in prices of building and installation during the construction of 
the Yuzhno-Kuzbass plant amounted to 21% between 1945 and 1953. This was 
largely accounted for by an increase in overhead, particularly administration." 

The shortcomings in exploitation are even more noticeable. A large number 
of accidents and stoppages are caused by misused or faulty equipment. Even 


MM. Davydov, Gidrotekhnicheskoe stroitelstvo SSSR v pyatoi pyatiletke (Hydrotechni- 
cal Construction in the USSR in the Fifth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1954, p. 27. 

10 Pravda, August 23, 1955. 

" Elektrichestvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 7. 

#2 P.N. Stepanov, Geografiya promyshlennosti SSSR (Geography of the Industry of the 
USSR), Moscow, 1955, pp. 94—95. 

8 Elektricheskie stantsti, Moscow, 1954, No. 1°, p. 3. 
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more are caused by insufficient training of personnel. For example 55.796 of all 
accidents in 1953 were attributable to the staff, which in many cases was not 
fully acquainted with the workings of the equipment. Technical training on the 
whole is not in keeping with the standards demanded by advanced techniques." 
In addition, many transformers are put out of action by continuous overloading. 

An example of how little prepared the Soviets are in some respects took place 
in 1954. In that year, the level of the majority of the rivers in European Russia 
fell considerably. This resulted in a serious drop in the level of the reservoirs of 
many large stations. This in turn caused a fall in output and a sharp increase in 
fuel consumption of the thermal stations, which attempted to bridge the gap by 
working at a forced rate." 

In spite of an increase in the absolute figures for the capacity and output of 
power plants, the difficulties in providing many regions with adequate electrical 
power shows that this branch of the national economy continues to be a bottle- 
neck. It is evident that the development of the economy during the next five- 
year plan will depend to a considerable degree on the success of the Soviet 
government’s measures to improve the situation in this field. 


G. A. Vvedensky 


Culture 

Bi The Training of Russian Orthodox Priests in the USSR 

wae When the practice of religion was more or less legalized in the Soviet Union 

iin in 1943, the Moscow Patriarchate (the highest administrative office of the Rus- 

. sian Orthodox Church) was faced with the difficult question of training clergy. 
In consequence of the long years of struggle with religion, the persecutions of the 

ail clergy and the non-existence of seminaries, when religion was once again per- 
mitted there were hardly any priests available. Tens of thousands had perished 


ye. in exile and concentration camps and a large number had died of old age. 


In the regions which had been liberated from the Germans, however, the 
shortage of priests was not so acute. The German High Command had not been 
opposed to and had even encouraged the opening of churches in the occupied 
regions. Orthodox believers did not fail to profit from this opportunity. In al- 
most every town or village occupied by the Germans, churches were opened in 
the shortest possible time, either in former church buildings or elsewhere. 


During the occupation the author lived and served as a priest in Rostov, 
ae where seven churches were opened, in Dnepropetrovsk where ten opened and 
in the large settlement of Pyatikhatka where the author was vicar over twelve 
parishes. When the Germans evacuated their forces they were accompanied by 
ey oe three priests from Rostov (five remained), two from Dnepropetrovsk (eight re- 
mained) and two from the author’s parish (ten remained in the villages). The 
same probably happened in the other occupied territories—a minority left and 


har the majority remained behind. One of the reasons for this was the appeal by 
Tbid., 1954, No. 8 pp. 3—4- 
[bid., 1955, No. 1, p. 1. 
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the Metropolitan Sergy, which was transmitted every day by radio, proposing 
that the clergy not leave their parishes which were at that time in the occupied 
regions and offering a guarantee that if they remained they could continue to 
serve as priests in their parishes without hindrance. The fact that the majority 
stayed behind is confirmed by the number of priests who are subordinate to the 
Orthodox Diocese in Germany as part of the Russian Church abroad. There 
were 300-350 of these, while in the Rostov and Dnepropetrovsk diocese alone 
during the German occupation there had been 200-230 parishes. It might there- 
fore be said that the German High Command “presented” hundreds of organized 
parishes and their clergy to the administration of the Orthodox Church in the 
USSR. Matters were quite different where the episcopate was concerned. Almost 
all the bishops of newly-formed dioceses emigrated. 

In the remaining parts of the USSR these conditions did not prevail, and the 
shortage therefore continued to be most acute. It was especially difficult to fill 
vacant bishoprics: 

An acute shortage of bishops was experienced and many ancient bishops’ seats 
remained unfilled for several years; other seats... were reestablished ... and death 
deprived certain dioceses of their pastors. In part the need for persons worthy of 
bishoprics could be met by the older generation, but provision had to be made for 
the future... In short, there was an acute need for both a higher and an intermediate 
ecclesiastical training institute.’ 


The Church Council which met in Moscow in September 1943, evidently 
with government permission, decreed the opening in Moscow of an Orthodox 
Theological Institute and of training courses for clergy.* The compilation of re- 
gulations for these institutions was entrusted to the Leningrad Metropolitan 
Grigory, who was at that time Archbishop of Saratov and Stalingrad. The metro- 
politan, an experienced pedagogue and a man active in popular education before 
the Revolution, was able to work out a plan for establishing such institutions in 
a very short time. By October 1, 1943 he had completed and presented to Pa- 
triarch Sergy a report “On the Organization of Theological Colleges,” as well 
as “Regulations” for the training courses and the Theological Institute. He had 
worked out training plans and programs in all subjects to be taught.* 

On May 15, 1944, however, Partriarch Sergy died, and the organization of 
priests’ training, a complicated undertaking under Soviet conditions, fell to the 
lot of his successor—Patriarch Aleksy. The latter continued the work, taking 
advantage of the political situation, which remained favorable due to the con- 
tinuing war and the insecure position of the authorities. 

Consequently, on June 14, 1944 at the Novodevichy Monastery in Moscow, 
the Theological Institute opened and the training courses for priests began. In 
November 1945 courses also commenced in Leningrad, each course lasting two 
vears.* 


1 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, Moscow, 1955, No. 2, p. 10. 
Ibid., 1952, No. 3, p. 13. 

' Tbid., 1955, No. 3, p. 27. 

4 Thid., 1952, No. 3. pp. 13—14. 
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However, the theological schools soon readopted their pre-Revolutionary 
names (September 1, 1946). The Moscow Theological Institute was reorganized 
and became an academy, also with courses lasting four years. On October 14, 
1946 the Leningrad Theological Academy was opened, and the courses there 
were taken over by a Theological Seminary. At the same time, seminaries were 
opened in Odessa (1945), Lutsk (1945), Stavropol (1946), Saratov, Kiev (1947) 
and Minsk.* 

During the first postwar years the ranks of the clergy were frequently filled 
with persons who had no theological education. Consequently, in certain dioceses 
short training courses were organized to raise the qualifications of the clergy and 
to train ecclesiastics who were without a theological education. Such courses 
were organized, for example, in the Minsk Diocese in 1948 “for priests lacking 
sufficient theological qualifications and for psalmodists who need to perfect their 
knowledge,”® and in the Pinsk Diocese “for priests who have not completed 
their education.”’ Similar courses were organized in the Vinnitsa Diocese in 1949 
and in the Ulyanovsk Diocese in 1950. Also, the Leningrad academies and 
seminaries organized a correspondence course section for secondary and higher 
education to serve outlying dioceses. 

Consequently, training for members of the clergy is at present being carried 
on by two higher church i.stitutes and by eight on an intermediate level. In 
addition to their pre-Revolutionary names these institutes have also adopted 
more or less the former training program. The following subjects are taught: the 
Holy Scriptures (Old and New Testaments), Dogmatic Theology, Moral The- 
ology, Fundamental Theology, Comparative Theology, the Liturgy, the History 
of the Christian Church, the History of the Russian Church, Preaching, the 
History and Analysis of Schism and Sectarianism, Practical Guidance for Priests, 
the Constitution of the USSR, the Greek and Latin Languages and one modern 
language.” 

The only political course is the study of the Constitution of the USSR. This 
does not of course mean that there is no other political indoctrination in the 
theological schools. Politics are dealt with, for example, in connection with Soviet 
holidays, when foreign guests are received, and it is reflected in the signatures 
appended to the Stockholm Peace Appeal.'® There are excursions of a purely 
political nature, such as to the Museum of Gifts to Stalin.'' On such occasions 
there are political speeches which praise the achievements of the Soviet system. 
The general educational aim of creating a new Soviet Man possessing a Soviet 
ideology is applied to the theological schools. The aim is to create a completely 
new type of priest who is not only loyal to the authorities and the Party but 
who is also a member of socialist society, participating in socialist construction 


3 [bid., 1952, No. 3, p. 14. 

® Tbid., 1948, No. 9, p. 69. 

Tbid, 

8 Ibid., 1949, No. 12, p. $9: 1959, No. 3, p. 62. 
® Tbid., 1947, No. 4, p. 46. 

 Jbid., 1950, No. 10, p. 64. 

Tbid., 1952, No. 3, p. 71. 
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and, if necessary, ready to compromise his beliefs. In this respect the govern- 
ment clearly is trying to create a new type of mutual relations between the clergy 
and the Soviet state. Here lie the very real dangers and contradictions inherent 
in the theological schools and the Orthodox Church in the Soviet Union. It 
would be far from true to say that the vast majority of those who complete 
their studies at theological schools leave them with pro-Soviet inclinations and 
convictions. However, certain individuals are influenced by Soviet propaganda 
and emerge as fervent supporters of the state system. 


The Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate gives the following information on 
the teaching staffs of seminaries and academies." 


Moscow Theological Schools 


Professors Assistants Instructors Tora! 
77+ 9* 10 26 
Leningrad Theological Schools 
7 7 5 


* Masters of Theology. 
** Candidates of Theology. 
+ Doctors of Theology. 


It is impossible to judge whether the colleges are adequately supplied with 
teaching personnel. G. Rar writes: “The teachers at theological schools are prin- 
cipally aged priests who studied at pre-Revolutionary theological academies and 
a few representatives of the former church intelligentsia who have managed 
to hang on until recently as teachers in public educational institutions or in other 
work.”"3 There were among them, however, professors of former theological 
academies, such as Prof A. I. Sagarda, Prof. the Rev. V. Veryuzhsky (whose 
lectures the author attended in the St. Petersburg Academy from rgro to 1914), 
Prof. the Rev. S. Slavinsky, Prof. V. V. Chetyrkin. The last two received their 
degrees of Master of Theology in 1907 and 1916 respectively for their excep- 
tionally good theses. In the last ten years younger men, who completed their 
studies after the theological academies reopened, have also joined the teaching 
staff of theological colleges. 

All theological students receive either 260 rubles per month (in the seminaries) 
or 280 rubles (in academies), from which 50% of the cost of food is subtracted." 
In addition to these basic allowances successful students receive supplementary 
stipends from a special fund maintained by voluntary contributions and from 
fixed dues collected in parish communities and dioceses. The voluntary contri- 
butions reach quite high figures. 

The ground for the allotment of a supplementary stipend is “the progress 
of students in all the theological sciences coupled with outstanding Christian con- 

12 [bid., 1946, No. 10, p. 4; 1954, No. 8, p. 60; 1946, No. 10, p. 12; 1952, No. 11, p. 60. 


3G. Rar, Plenennaya tserkov (The Church Imprisoned), Frankfurt am Main, 1954, p. 72. 
14 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, Moscow, 1947, No. 7, p. 26. 
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duct and the aspiration to serve as a priest.” Supplementary stipends were as 
follows in 1947:% 


Academies 
OO Rubles per month 

Seminaries 

First and Second Y ears 

200 Rubles per month 


Third and Fourth Years 


300 Rubles per month 
200 


Stipends are reallotted every six months. 

In 1952 Patriarch Aleksy, desiring to raise the quality of written work, 
instituted in the Moscow colleges three funds from which prizes for the best 
written work were to be awarded. These were the Troitse-Sergievskaya Lavra 
Fund, the Metropolitan Filaret Fund and the Patriarch Sergy Fund. 

Insufficient reliable information is available to judge the quality of theological! 
education given. It must remain an open question whether the academies and 
seminaries are producing priests who are imbued with true Christian faith. Ir 
should, however, be pointed out that while the Church in the USSR is not at 
present openly persecuted, it is certainly not free and is harassed in other ways. 
To the Party both religion and the Church remain an “opium for the people.” 
As before, the antireligious campaign is being continued, perhaps with even 
greater force. The functions of the Union of the Militant Godless, which was 
abolished in 1942, were taken over by the All-Union Society for the Dissemina- 
tion of Political and Scientific Knowledge. Popular scientific and antireligious 
brochures continue to be printed in mass editions, the antireligious brochures 
often having the greater circulation (for example, brochures about Pavlov and 
Mendeleev were printed in editions of 60,000 copies and an antireligious work 
in 200,000 copies). The very names of the brochures are a clear guide to their 
content: Religious Superstitions and their Harmfulness by P. Pavelkin, The 
Reactionary Nature of Religious Ideologies by P. Kashirin and The Implacability 
of Science and Religion by V. Prokofev. In these pamphlets both religion in 
general and the Church in particular are sharply attacked. 

Since the Communist Party has not changed its attitude, the Church can 
hardly be confident in its future in the USSR. The Bolshevik Party has “never 
hidden and never hides its negative attitude towards religion” and sets as its 
task “the liberation of the working masses from religious prejudices.” It is there- 
fore impossible to predict the twists and turns in the policy line of the Soviet 


% [bid., 1947, No. 7, pp. 26—27. 
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authorities. It can never be said for certain that the latter will not at some time 
declare the Church superfluous and liquidate it. 

This situation requires that those persons who wish to become priests must 
in all seriousness consider the difficulties that face them and be ready for great 
sacrifices, perhaps exile or imprisonment. Since there are those who, despite the 
uncertain future and the absence of all material reward, desire to serve as 
pastors, it must be assumed that at least some of them are impelled so to do by 
their Christian philosophy and religious feeling. 

Moreover, there can be no doubt that the circumstances in which the training 
of future priests take place, the teaching programs, the daily routine and the 
type of life which approaches that of a monastery (as the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate asserts) must despite everything further the development of the 
religious mood. 

It is very difficult to judge the type of students studying in the theological 
schools, since the reports do not deal with this question and only occasionally 
mention merely the age and education of students accepted. For example, in the 
Moscow Seminary in 1954 “the majority of those entering the seminary have 
a general secondary or technical education. Newly accepted students were born 
from 1926 to 1936.”"® There is little doubt, however, that middle aged students 
also attend the schools. 

In the reports there are no consistent annual attendance figures. Only frag- 
mentary information is available, as follows: 


——— MOSCOW —— LENINGRAD —— 

Seminary Academy Seminary Academy 
164 24 108* 


* Total for Seminary and Academy. 


Of the Leningrad schools in 1952, it was said that “30 students were accepted 
for training in the academy and 30 for the seminary—this being the proper 
number for the volume of the buildings.”*? In the Moscow Seminary in 1954 the 
number of applications for the first year was considerably greater than the 
number which could be accepted. After examinations 40 persons were admitted.'® 


Information is even scarcer on the number of students completing their work: 


——— MOSCOW —— LENINGRAD —— 

Seminary Academy Seminary Academy 


The fragmentary nature of this information and the complete absence of 
data on provincial seminaries makes it impossible to determine accurately the 


%® Dbid., 1954, No. 11, p. 66. 
7? Tbid., 1952, No. 11, p. 60. 
'® Tbid., 1954, No. 11, p. 66. 
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total number of students completing their education each year. All that can be 
said is that the number of students and consequently of graduates appears to be 
increasing and that the number of applications now exceeds the total that 
can be accepted. If 25 graduations be taken as an annual average, then the eight 
seminaries which exist at present could graduate together about 200 students 
annually. 

This number would probably be adequate to replace priests who die or who 
are very old in existing parishes but could hardly be sufficient to open new 
churches and form new parishes, thus serving the genuine needs of the Church. 
Before the Revolution there were more than 50 seminaries serving the Church’s 
needs. No information at all has appeared in the Journal of the Moscow Pa- 
triarchate on the opening of new churches. It is probably that the Soviet leaders 
intend the Church to remain within the limits of its activities as they were at 
the time of the agreement between the authorities and the Patriarchate. The 
Church can continue to exist but may not grow. Although existing parishes are 
totally inadequate new ones may not be formed, and in the view of the author- 
ities there is no need for new theological schools. There must also be definite 
instructions about the matters that may be written about and those which should 
not be dealt with in religious publications. Church activities are not to exceed 
certain bounds. The Soviets have permitted the priesthood to exercise its func- 
tions and the seminaries to be opened, not in order that a broad stream of faith 
may flow in the country, but simply to establish control over the Church's 
activities. Since the Soviet authorities still strive to liberate the masses “from the 
religious narcotic” and attempt to accelerate the disappearance of religion they 
must still consider the growth and development of the Church unprofitable and 
dangerous. Father Georgy 


The Amnestied Dead 


Readers of Literaturnaya gazeta on October 8, 1955 must have been rather 
surprised to see an article by S. Gaisaryan entitled “Sergei Esenin.” For a long 
time the Soviet press had not printed anything more than a few lines on this very 
popular poet. Soon after Esenin’s suicide, on December 28, 1925, the Soviet press 
stopped writing about him, and his works were taken out of general circulation. 
After this, the poet’s writings were passed about in hand-written copies. In the 
Soviet journal Oktyabr K. Zelensky writes: “Senior Lieutenant A. Khorev wrote 
just before the Congress of Writers about the stubborn silence which was being 
maintained by critics about the talented poetry of S. Esenin ... the reader makes 
written copies [of the poems] and knows them by heart.” 

In 1939, in the book pavilion of the All-Union Agricultural Exhibition, where 
there was one copy of each Soviet printed work, there were only four of Esenin’s 
books and even these were by no means representative. Because the Sovict leaders 
disapproved of the poet, silence was maintained about him for almost 30 years. 
There were good reasons for the official attitude towards Esenin. He was officially 


1 Oktyabr, Moscow, No. to, 1955. 
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accused of being decadent, deliberately vulgar and a hooligan in literature, 
although the last two accusations would not normally have been sufficient to 
justify with drawing his works from circulation. 

The real difficulty was that Esenin’s writings ran counter to the Party line. 
Those few of his poems which appear to be Soviet in mood are in essence a 
foreign body in his creative work. His principal themes were the personal ex- 
periences and human feelings which bore no relation to official revolutionary 
romanticism. Since his poems aroused mainly personal feelings in the reader they 
were out of harmony with the Soviet spirit. Consequently Esenin’s name became 
for the masses a symbol of those sentiments which are in no way dependent upon 
the social structure of Soviet society and are even in constant contradiction to it. 
In all of Esenin’s poems the reader could usually find a reflection of his own 
innermost thoughts and would frequently respond with a mute protest against 
the established order of Soviet society. 

The Soviet leaders were of course well aware of the power of Esenin’s words, 
and to avoid what they considered to be their harmful effects they even went 
to the extent of taking all his works out of circulation and consigning the poet 
himself to oblivion. Now, however, Esenin’s name once again figures in the press. 
The beginning of the new attitude towards him can be traced back to March 17, 
1955, when Radio Moscow reported: 

Soon the State Literature Publishing House will bring out a two-volume edition 
of the works of the well-known poet Sergei Esenin. 

The letters which are preserved in the archives, the notes, articles by the poet 
as well as the numerous unpublished reminiscences about him will help to destroy 
the legend of Esenin as a Bohemian who could not develop his own character or 
poetry—a legend created by his false friends. 

The letters sketch in a new way the social and political make-up of the poet. 


Later, on October 4, 1955, Radio Moscow reported in a news bulletin: 


Today is the sixtieth anniversary of the birth of Sergei Esenin. In memory of 
the talented Soviet poet an evening meeting was held yesterday in the State Museum 
of Literature in Moscow. Both Soviet and foreign writers, literary experts and 
representatives of the public attended. 


The use of the word “Soviet” and the fact that many persons were called 
upon to attend is clear evidence that Esenin has been completely rehabilitated. 
The publication of two volumes of his poetry in a large edition is the best proof 
that the rehabilitation is intended to remain in force for a comparatively long 
time. 

The broadcast on March 17, 1955, stated further that the Esenin archives, 
obtained from his wife Galina Benislavskaya, threw completely new light on the 
circumstances surrounding the poet's death. In passing it might be mentioned that 
Benislavskaya died in 1926 and that the authorities have had these archives at 
their disposal ever since. 

Gaisaryan’s article mentioned earlier was a kind of official recognition of 
Esenin and gave the poet the right to exist as a literary figure in the Soviet Union. 
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The article states: “Esenin is one of those rare creative individuals who flash up 
like the lightening in summer and leave deep traces in people’s minds.”* 

Quite naturally Gaisaryan links Esenin’s name with the Revolution and 
shows that he reflected in his work the social contradiction of the epoch—the 
division of the peasantry as a result of the October upheaval. In his description 
of the poet the author attempts to portray him as an adherent of the new system, 
a heralder of the truth which entered Russia with the Bolsheviks. He asserts: 
“The new developments sharply differentiated Esenin from Klyuev, Klychkov 
and other bards of backwood, peasant-hut Russia.”’* Esenin is therefore singled 
out from among poets most like him in spirit and creative work. The rehabili- 
tation evidently does not affect either Klyuev or Klychkov. 

On the first page of the same issue of Literaturnaya gazeta there is a paragraph 
entitled “A Bard of His Native Land.” The article speaks of an evening meeting 
in the Moscow Polytechnical Museum which took place on October 6, 1955, in 
honor of the sixtieth anniversary of Esenin’s birth. The meeting hall could not 
hold all the lovers of his poetry who wanted to attend. This fact alone shows 
the importance of the poet, which was even better illustrated in the introductory 
speech made by the poet Stepan Shchipachev. He said that Esenin’s “gentle verses 
on love are dear to us Soviet people. They will be just as dear to many more 
generations.” 

The speech made by critic Kornely Zelinsky was also an unconditional ad- 
mission of Esenin’s significance in Russian literature. He pointed out the patriotic 
feelings of the poet, his complete loyalty to the Soviet system and even his love 
for the Soviet motherland. It might appear that all the compliments addressed to 
Esenin were made simply because a more or less memorable date had arrived. 
However, there have been such dates before. For example, 1945 was the fiftieth 
anniversary of his birth, and although the war had ended and some relaxation 
might have been expected very little was said about Esenin. Now he is placed 
upon a pedestal and it is quite natural to ask why. 

By a decree of September 17, 1955, the Soviet government declared a poli- 
tical amnesty. Although there has been no open declaration, evidently Esenin and 
several others like him have also been amnestied and their works rehabilitated. 
Among such people have been persons who have broken with the Soviet Union 
and who have remained until the end of their days opponents of the Soviet 
system. There have been literary men, artists and scholars among them. If any- 
thing at all was mentioned about them previously within the USSR it was always 
negative and inevitably emphasized their hostility to the Soviet Union. They 
were considered enemies of the people. Some of them never left the USSR, but 
were nevertheless considered anti-Soviet since their works had been officially 
labeled pernicious. 

Now, many of these well-known but “unreliable” dead men have been am- 
nestied. The February 1955 issue of the journal Zvezda printed a “Story of 


* Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, October 8, 1955. 
Tbid. 
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Chaliapin” by Semen Rozenfeld. It is nothing more than a succession of dithy- 
rambs to the famous artist. Typical of the article as a whole is the appended 
epigraph which is Gorky’s evaluation of the singer: “Chaliapin is a symbol. 
Persons such as he appear to remind us all how strong, fine and talented is the 
Russian people.”® 

Earlier the writer Lev Nikulin had composed an essay on Chaliapin which 
was printed in the work People of Russian Art. This essay is similar to Rozen- 
feld’s article. It states: “Chaliapin has not been and will not be forgotten. What 
the great artist so feared when dying will not come about. All that he has done 
to the glory of Russian art will not be forgotten.””® 

Many articles have been written on Chaliapin in various Soviet newspapers 
and journals. Literaturnaya gazeta, on August 13, 1955, printed an extract from 
a letter by Gorky: “It is interesting that Chaliapin himself admitted that his sepa- 
ration from his native soil was disastrous for his art.” It is not known whether 
Chaliapin held to this view. It is believed that he changed his mind when he 
left the Soviet Union. Otherwise it is difficult to see how he could have under- 
taken such a decisive step. Now, however, when the late singer can no longer 
object, an opinion can be attributed to him which is in keeping with the present 
Party line. 

It is significant that at the Congress of Writers which took place at the end 
of last year an amnesty was declared in favor of the writer Ivan Bunin, who re- 
mained an émigré from 1917 until the time of his death. Moreover, before his 
departure from Russia the writer had spoken out very sharply against the Soviet 
government and remained its opponent thereafter. Nevertheless, Bunin has now 
been recognized as a classic in Russian literature and his works will shortly be 
published in a supplement to Ogonek. Probably they will be prefaced with 
an introduction estimating Bunin’s significance as a writer and depicting him 
as a fervent patriot. On October 20, 1955, Moscow Radio spoke of Bunin as 
follows: 

The literary public of the capital is celebrating the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
the birth of Ivan Alekseevich Bunin. An evening was dedicated to the memory of 
the writer today in the State Museum of Literature in the capital. A short introduc- 
tory speech was made by Konstantin Paustovsky. Lev Nikulin spoke of Bunin’s 
contribution to literature, depicting the poet as a great Russian writer, a remarkable 
master of the written word. 


It was stated that Bunin had “created works of talent,” that E. P. Peshkova, 
the writers Teleshev, Lidin and others had spoken at the meeting and that some 
of Bunin’s writings were read to the audience by famous artists. 

Among others rehabilitated are such people as the writer Leonid Andreev 
and chess champion Alekhine. Although it might appear that there has been a 
change in the Party line, it should be remembered that the Bolsheviks do not 
have real changes of heart. The post-Stalin leaders have not retreated one step 
from the general line which prevailed before they came to power, although there 


Zuerda, Moscow, No. 2, 1955 
* L. Nikulin Lyudi russkogo iskusstva (People of Russian Art), Moscow, 1952. 
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is one fundamental difference between the two periods. Stalin was a dictator who 
had subordinated the Soviet state apparatus to his own wishes and saw to it 
that this apparatus in its turn controlled everything through the Communist 
Party. Stalin had obtained enormous authority and could carry out the cruellest 
measures without fearing any serious opposition. To a large extent he carried out 
his will, disregarding the people’s desires and sufferings. 

Now, however, the situation has changed. The new leaders must find ways 
of raising their own prestige and of maintaining order in a vast country. Hence 
the political thaw which has been for some time in evidence in the Soviet Union. 
Several purely formal measures have been taken and some small genuine conces- 
sions have been made. Examples of the latter are the amnesties for writers and 
other creative artists. Such amnesties were forced upon the leaders, dictated on 
the one hand by a desire to come closer to the people’s mood and on the other 
by growing popular resistance. The amnesty affected not only unimportant people 
who are still living but also great men who are now dead and therefore no longer 
dangerous. 

Recently the Soviet press has been devoting special attention to these people. 
Quite naturally the favorable depiction of persons who, although once banned, 
are of considerable importance in Russia’s past will attract the sympathies of 
a certain section of the population towards the government. 


About 20 years ago, fully conscious that a war with Germany was imminent, 
the Soviet leaders stepped up their preparations not only in the technical field 
but in the psychological sphere as well. The press began a campaign to recreate 
the patriotic spirit. Attitudes which had earlier been condemned as negative 
phenomena were propagated with vigor among the masses. The words “mother- 
land,” “native country” and “Russia” were reintroduced into the common vo- 
cabulary. Persons against whom the Bolsheviks had fulminated for decades were 
rehabilitated. The names of Alexander Nevsky, Ivan the Terrible, Bogdan Khmel- 
intsky, Suvorov, Kutuzov and Skobelev were brought back from oblivion. These 
historical figures were necessary because they helped to create a mood which 
furthered the growth of patriotic feelings. This was a tactical retreat in order 
to make definite gains in another direction. Of course, the Bolsheviks could not 
suddenly show respect for princes, tsars and generals of the old regime. However, 
they did need the names of Alexander Nevsky, Saint Vladimir and Suvorov to 
awaken slumbering feelings of patriotism. Art was reshaped with this aim. The 
theater, cinema and music were all directed towards the same end. 


The Soviet leaders, headed by Stalin, showed even greater hypocrisy when 
the storm finally broke. During the first period of the war, when the leaders were 
faced with the possibility that the system might collapse, they decided upon 
an amnesty for the Church. The contradictions between Communism and religion, 
and the unnatural character of this act for a Communist, need hardly be insisted 
upon. The true attitude of the Communist leaders towards the Church was amply 
demonstrated in the 25 years before the war. 

The opening of the churches took place in the fall of 1941. Although few 
persons were deceived by this act, such hypocritical moves nevertheless had a 
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measure of success. Some members of the population undoubtedly took these 
measures as a positive development and in consequence changed their attitude to 
the Soviet system. 

In the article mentioned earlier dealing with Sergei Esenin there is a striking 
phase: “Time is the best editor.” Time, however, should be understood in the 
Soviet sense. Under Soviet conditions the acceptability of a writer’s work depends 
entirely on the situation of the moment, on how expedient it is at a given time 
to make a great writer or artist, even when dead, serve as a propagandist for 


the Soviet system and the Soviet leaders. 
A. G. Gaev 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committce of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 14, 1955 


Probably the most interesting part of this number of Kommunist is to be 
found at the very end. It is of a somewhat sensational nature and is yet somehow 
typical of the actions of the present Soviet leaders. It is Molotov’s letter of con- 
fession in which he admits mistakes he made in his speech at a session of the 
Supreme Soviet on February 8, 1955. It has thus taken seven months to discover 
his “mistaken and harmful” formulation on the establishment of socialist society 
in the USSR. The reason for the long interval of time between the mistake and the 
confession is not, of course, that Molotov was stubborn and did not want to 
confess, but that the harmfulness of his formulation has only recently been seen. 


The essence of the matter is that, since approximately January 1955, Soviet 
theoreticians, acting upon instructions from above, have been bringing order into 
the sphere of theory and ideology. Since January the Soviet central press has 
contained many articles, long and short, devoted to problems of Marxist theory. 
During Stalin’s dictatorship much confusion had arisen which made it possible 
to place various interpretations on Marxist-Leninist principles. While for Stalin 
this was a certain advantage, the present collective leadership evidently requires 
the maximum clarity in theoretical principles. It is of advantage to re-establish 
Communist dogma in its “purity” and use it as a compass in determining the 
Party line. This is especially true because the present leaders can in no way be 
considered outstanding theoreticians in their own right. 

Since January 1955 references to Lenin have been unusually frequent in the 
Soviet press. His theses are made the fundamental solutions of all political and 
economic problems. A general purge in the sphere of theory is taking place to 
make it more of a unified philosophy to be followed by Party leaders in all 
countries. Consequently Molotov was compelled to correct his definition. His 
recantation speaks not only of the mistakenness of the earlier formulation but 
also of its political harmfulness. Moreover, the latter aspect is emphasized. In 
passing it should be pointed out that Molotov, in his 46 years as a Party member 
(since 1906) had always managed to avoid any Party “sins” and, consequently. 
the need to recant. (See also p. 18 this issue.) 

Several other articles on the first pages of the journal are linked with the 
problem of ideology. Most noteworthy in this connection is the editorial, en- 
titled “The Link between Theory and Practice, and Party Propaganda.” Although 
it is a directive on the conduct of Party propaganda, a large section is devoted 
to general questions of theory and gives several formulations which define Com- 
munist dogmas more exactly. The editors of Kommunist, in pointing out that the 
basic task of propaganda is to arm Communists with the ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism, emphasize that a struggle must first and foremost be waged for the 
purity of Marxist-Leninist theory, “against relapses and alien ideological views.” 
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This is aimed directly at many “deviationists,” among whom may be such persons 
as Malenkov and Molotov. Since it is now necessary to “constantly unmask 
reactionary ideology,” all theoretician irrespective of their position and Party 
experience, are reminded to be vigilant in this respect more than before. 

M. Selektor’s article, “The Laws of Social Development and the Conscious 
Activity of Persons under Socialism,” is equally linked with problems of theory. 
This article emphasizes even more strongly than the editorial the chief point in 
Molotov’s recantation. It deals directly with human activity under conditions 
of socialism. This indicates that socialism is accepted as an accomplished fact, 
as something achieved in a previous period and now requiring thorough investi- 
gation. 

This question is discussed in particular in a section of the article entitled 
“The Conscious Direction of the Life of Society under Socialism.” Here it is 
stated that “the new character of social developments under socialism is ex- 
pressed in the fact that in this case people who base their practical activity on 
a knowledge of historical laws foresee the social results of their actions, the 
social results of the changes in production.” 

The author of the article frequently speaks of socialism as an accomplished 
fact, asserting that “Soviet socialist society has jumped from the realm of neces- 
sity to the realm of freedom.” It therefore follows that the “realm of freedom” 
has already been achieved, that socialism has been constructed. The article men- 
tions the struggle of the Communist Party against manifestations of subjectivism 
and laissez-faire in Communist construction. It looks very much as if this might 
be another brickbat in Molotov’s direction. 

V. Kedrov and G. Gurgenidze have written on Lenin’s philosophical legacy. 
Again problems of theory occupy first place, and Lenin’s works are used as the 
unshakeable foundation which form the basis of the Communist gospel and are 
now raised to the level of philosophical teachings subject to no revision. 

One other article should be added to the long list of works on theoretical 
questions in the issue under review. It is a review of Norman Vincent Peale’s 
The Power of Positive Thinking, published in New York, 1954. The authors, 
V. Mshvenieradze and A. Chanyshev, entitle their review “A Peddler of Practical 
Christianity,” a clear illustration of the Soviet attitude towards Peale’s work. 
The whole review from beginning to end is a condemnation of idealism and at 
the same time of Peale himself. The reviewers’ task is, however, clear. They 
could hardly have made any other than derogatory remarks about Peale, since 
the latter stated that “there is no one who hates Communism more than I do.” 


On quite a different theme is V. Kostennikov’s “Economic Regions and the 
Complex Development of the Economy in these Regions of the USSR.” The 
question discussed in this article is one that was considered by the July Plenary 
Session of the Party Central Committee but is only now reflected in the Soviet 
press. The delay was probably due to the fact that the plan required many ad- 
ditions and much clarification. 

The present leaders attribute the utmost importance to the planning of Soviet 
industry and have decided to rework the state plan and eliminate the short- 
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comings which became apparent during World War II. The new division of the 
USSR into economic regions is intended to correspond to their economic and 
natural resources: 


At the present time the state plans for the development of the USSR in the terri- 
torial sense are founded upon thirteen basic economic regions. The RSFSR, in accord- 
ance with its economic, natural, territorial and national characteristics, is divided into 
nine basic economic regions: the European North, the Northwest, the Central Regions, 
the Volga Regions, the North Caucasus, the Ural District, Western Siberia, Eastern 
Siberia and the Far East. The other union republics are grouped as follows: the Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan Region (the Uzbek, Kazakh, Kirghiz, Tadzhik and Turkmen 
SSR’s); the Transcaucasus (the Georgian, Azerbaidzhan and Armenian SSR’s); the 
Southern Regions (the Ukrainian and Moldavian SSR’s); and the Western Regions 
(the Belorussian, Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian SSR’s). 


Even the temporary loss during the war of the chief economic regions pa- 
ralyzed the industrial centers of the Soviet Union. Evidence that the war played 
a decisive role in the demand for establishing the new economic regions is pro- 
vided by the following statement: “In the last 15 years the volume of production 
has risen considerably, the scale of capital construction has increased, speciali- 
zation has grown, and in consequence the economies of the economic regions 
have become more complex, inter-regional links have become more complicated.” 


The important fact here is the “1s years” which are mentioned. The new 
long-term plans for developing the most important branches of the national 
economy and the economic regions now cover about ro to 15 years. It may be 
assumed that this period is purposely underquoted and that the leaders actually 
are looking even farther into the future. 


It should be added that the plan shows a large measure of differentiation. 
For example, under the electrification plan the country is to be divided into eight 
regions and the volume of work is to be separately established in each for each 
five-year plan. It should also be remembered that, since the war, the borders of 
the Soviet Union have changed considerably. New districts and, in the economic 
sense, whole countries have been added which must be subordinated to the Soviet 
economic system. To this end it is more convenient to link them to some region 
of the Soviet Union which has already been adapted to the economic pattern of 
the USSR. In the allotment of districts to the economic regions consideration is 
taken of the neighboring states, that is, whether they belong to the “socialist 
sector” or are part of the free world. 


The limits of the Soviet economic regions therefore depend upon all the above 
factors. Perhaps the decisive influence, however, is the transfer of the center of 
industry eastwards: 


At the present time almost one third of the total industrial output is produced in 
the eastern part of the country, over 50% of the steel and rolled metal, more than 
40% of the electrical energy, over 60% of the petroleum and about 50% of the coal 
is mined, while in pre-Revolutionary Russia more than three quarters of industria! 
output was produced in the Moscow, Ivanovo, Petersburg and Ukrainian regions. 
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The comparison with 1913 is used to mask the true Soviet aims in the changes. 
The movement eastward has taken place in recent years only. The reasons 
for the allotment of regions are strategic. In case of war the leaders wish to 
ensure the country’s security whatever side the attack may threaten from. Al- 
though the location of natural resources is, of course, taken into account, the 
primary considerations are strategic. Incidentally, it is noteworthy that the choice 
of agricultural regions, especially where the new lands are concerned, is also to 
i large extent determined by strategic factors. 


The international review, entitled “The Most Important Steps on the Path 
of Reducing International Tension,” is also connected, although remotely, with 
the allotment of regions. The point of contact is to be found in the military 
aspect. Until recently the Soviet leaders have been talking a lot about the “spirit 
of Geneva.” This was the most convenient screen for hiding their real plans 
and the practical measures connected with them. Ya. Viktorov has written an 
irticle in which he deals at some length with Bulganin’s letter to President Eisen- 
»ower on September 19, 1955. This letter and the response to it generated by 
Soviet propaganda in several countries are presented as the most convincing proof 
‘f the general attention and deep interest with which the peoples of the world 
have met the concrete measures proposed by the Soviet Union. The “spirit of 
Geneva” is fully exploited to make it appear that the Soviet Union is the most 
peace-loving state and defends the interests of all the nations in the world. At 
the same time the Communists are attempting to introduce dissension in the 
ranks of their opponents. Even the talks between Chancellor Adenauer and the 
Soviet government are used as a lever: 


It is significant that during the Moscow talks Chancellor Adenauer did not support 
the partisans of a policy “from a position of strength”... Evidently Mr. Adenauer’s 
position was influenced by the exhaustive and frank exchange of views which was 
typical of the Moscow talks. 


Since the recent Geneva Conference however it is unlikely that very many 
will lend credence to such obvious Soviet propaganda. A. Gaev 


The Subject of Kolkhozes 


In NOVY MIR, Nos. 8 and 9, 1955 


Beginning in June this year a new section entitled “Modern Essays” was 
introduced in the Soviet journal Novy mir. The importance attributed to this 
section is such that its contributors include some of the best known Soviet writers. 
Most of the essays in the August and September issues of the journal deal with 
kolkhoz subjects. 

Various admissions in these pieces indicate that the peasant’s desire to work 
his own land is becoming an increasingly stubborn problem. V. Lukashevich, 
writing in No. 8, for example, in an article called “The Village of Taraskovo,” 
stated that most of the kolkhozniks were selling vegetables from their private 
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plots and that there was no one to work the kolkhoz fields. The shortage of labor 
had become so acute that women employees from a knitting factory in the 
nearby town of Kashira had to be brought to the kolkhoz by truck every day 
in order to help out with the work. Lukashevich complains: “The kolkhozniks 
lead a life of bliss in Moscow, trading their onions, while the knitting artel in 
Kashira had to be closed for two days so that the employees could do the kol- 
khozniks’ work for them.” To save the situation the management requested the 
neighboring village to provide labor. However, the position there was no better. 
Nothing could be done other than accept the situation as it was. “The time for 
the onion harvest has come and the kolkhoznik has to justify himself because that 
is why he was given the private plot . . .” declares the deputy chairman of the 
inspection committee. When the chairman proposes that a list be compiled of 
those who preferred cultivating their private plots to working on the kolkhoz 
the deputy replies: “It would be easier to make a list of those who did not culti- 
vate their private plots exclusively—there are two of them—you and I!” The 
ordinary kolkhozniks are not the only ones to treat their kolkhoz obligations 
in this way. Even the wife of a Hero of Socialist Labor spends days at the 
Moscow market—“she haggles, asks exorbitant prices, tries to make people pay 
through the nose and is overjoyed at every ruble she makes...” Lukashevich is 
unusually frank: “Although no one talks about it nowadays there is still a struggle 
in the villages between the private and public spheres.” 


The conflict of interests between private plots and the kolkhoz has been going 
on for thirty years now and there is no sign that a solution will be found. The 
peasants themselves are solving the problem in favor of the private plot, since 
the kolkhoz system cannot satisfy their minimum living requirements. In Lu- 
kashevich’s essay the chairman of the kolkhoz states this directly: “You can’t 
blame the kolkhoznik—a body’s got to eat...” 

The essayist’s admission is significant because it runs counter to the Party 
version of the new type of Soviet man for whom the interests of the state are 
supreme. There is nothing new in the peasant’s preference for working his 
private plot rather than kolkhoz land. However, the open admission of this 
would indicate that the tendency has increased. 

“Modern Essays” are of particular interest because they also reflect passive 
resistance to the kolkhoz system not only among the ordinary peasants but among 
Party workers too. In Yury Nagibin’s “The New Chairman,” in No. 8 there is a 
Party worker who has been sent from the town to head a kolkhoz. In answer to 
Nagibin’s question this chairman said: “No, I didn’t volunteer. I resisted town 
committee attempts to send me to work in the country for more than three years.” 
The essay makes it clear that the Party worker had grown too attached to his own 
house and former way of living. He did not put the interests of the state first: 


It was nice to talk about raion affairs at the evening meeting of active Party 
members... But it was particularly pleasant—and with the passing of the years 
this habit grew stronger and stronger—to cultivate his own little plot of ground 
at home. It is not a large plot, but if you are at all skillful you can work miracles 
there. There’s a garden, an orchard and a hotbed. 
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He finally goes to the kolkhoz only when he receives the categorical order: 
“Either turn in your Party membership card or go where the Party sends you 
and take over the kolkhoz .. .” 

The peasants dislike the kolkhoz just as much as the new chairman does. No 
one turns up for work since all are occupied on their own plots. “You can some- 
times lose a whole day and still not manage to get the people together,” he 
complains. 

Also of significance is the character of the Party member mentioned in V. 
Tendryakov’s article “Sketches from Kolkhoz Life” in No. 8 of Novy mir. The 
character dealt with is taken from a collection of essays by M. Zhestev entitled 
Under One Roof, published in Moscow in 1955. The person concerned was a 
teacher in a primary school and at the same time the secretary of a kolkhoz 
Party organization. This Party member is depicted as a clever man who has a 
thorough grasp of kolkhoz affairs and who possesses unusual talent as an agitator. 
He presses the kolkhozniks to save time and not to travel about to the markets, 
but himself goes to Leningrad to sell berries from his own garden. 

This would tend to confirm that in many cases “agitation” is nothing more 
than the formal fulfillment of one’s obligations. Party workers, and not only 
the ordinary kolkhozniks, seem to be affected. The absence of “public spirit” 
is also evidenced in a case mentioned by V. Lukashevich. The raion central 
authorities had considered a livestock breeding plan proposed by a kolkhoz and 
had actually reduced the proposed targets. This is an almost unbelievable event 
in the Soviet Union. When Lukashevich asked the kolkhoz chairman why this 
had happened the latter answered: “I don’t really know. Maybe they’re sorry 
for me and fear I won’t make the target . . . or perhaps they don’t want us to 
get too far ahead, because they would then have to drag all the other kolkhozes 
up to the same level.” 

The standard of living on a kolkhoz is very realistically portrayed in “Modern 
Essays.” The best example of “prosperity” is to be found in the following example 
from Yu. Nagibin’s essay: “The kolkhoz gave 170 grams of grain, s00 grams 
of vegetables and 60 kopeks cash for one work-day unit.” Admittedly, Nagibin 
assures readers that under the new chairman payment for a work-day unit has 
increased to one kilogram of grain, 2.5 kilograms of vegetables, 500 grams of 
coarse fodder and 4 rubles cash, but he does not convince the reader that the 
kolkhoz system contains possibilities for “unlimited prosperity” if only people 
will apply themselves to make it work properly. However, the peasant has no 
desire nor any love for a system which was foisted upon him. 

Everywhere collective farmers complain of shortages. One young woman 
tells Lukashevich that it is difficult to make a living even if one markets produce 
frequently. With the money obtained for two sacks of produce she was able to 
buy only one clothing coupon. In the J. V. Stalin Kolkhoz only one worker was 
able to have his own house built. All the others were living in hovels. In view 
of this Lukashevich’s commentary sounds rather ironic: “Kolkhoznik Filin had 
a new house built. Much construction work is at present going on in the J. V. 
Stalin Kolkhoz for the first time in many years.” 
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In the offices of the kolkhoz in Taraskovo village the walls are covered with 
torn wallpaper, the floors are not painted and are cracked, they are sagging and 
the whole house creaks every time someone walks in it. Nagibin writes: “In the 
empty office early in the morning there is in the quiet a continual faint rustling 
and crackling sound. Beetles are eating the house up like a cake. They have 
almost gobbled it all up.” The author concludes: “This is yet another trouble 
people just don’t find the time to do anything about.” 


Did you like the MTS buildings? They are nice, aren’t they? That’s wha: 
| thought too when I first came up to the farmstead. But look inside. The ceilings 
have rotted. The plaster is falling in the workshops, in every shed and in all the 
stores. Whose fault is it? It is impossible to find out... They do their work any 
old way, and if you do not agree to take it the way it is then there’s no place to put 
the tractors. Whether you want to or not you keep quiet. The roofs are covered 
with a single layer of slate. In winter the tractors are covered with snow, at the 
beginning of spring they are swimming in the water and when it begins to freeze 
they stick in the ice. Goodness only knows what doesn’t go on there. And nobody 
seems concerned... 


In “The Examination in the Kolkhoz” in No. 9 T. Leonteva writes about 
people’s unwillingness to work on kolkhozes. The kolkhoz in question is the 
“World Revolution” in Belgorod Oblast. When other kolkhozes were amalga- 
mated with it its land increased seven times in area but the number of persons 
employed only doubled. No one but old people and invalids work there. Leonteva 
asks: “And how many young people have completed their secondary education 
and are no longer to be seen? Where are they now? Why don’t they like farming? 
Why do they not join the kolkhoz?” Apparently the young people go every- 
where except to kolkhozes—they go to work as cleaners in town offices, as sales- 
men in shops, waiters in restaurants, postmen, hawkers and cigarette vendors. 
It is noteworthy that the young people in question are Communist youth with 
a secondary education. Leonteva even gives a long list of the names of young 
people who could not be persuaded to go and work on a kolkhoz. Their answers 
to officials who questioned them were all similar: “Why should we go to a 
kolkhoz. What did we go to school for?” 

To the reader, however, it is clear that this is not the true reason. Otherwise 
why would they become cleaners, waiters or cigarette salesmen? Evidently young 
people do not want to suffer the fate of their parents who were forced into 
kolkhozes to lead a life of poverty. In school the children were told that all roads 
were open to them, and yet there is apparently only one—to the kolkhoz. One 
young Komsomol girl, refusing work on a kolkhoz, said tearfully: “Perhaps we 
weren’t educated correctly?” This might be understood as: “Perhaps we were 
deceived.” 

The latent opposition among youth to the kolkhoz system can be seen in 
the following episode in Nagibin’s essay. The managers reprimand the young 
kolkhoz girls for singing songs in the cowshed and for continuing to sing even 
when the kolkhoz fails to fulfill its milk delivery quotas. The young people 
reply: “Perhaps we are not singing the right songs. Maybe the cows like arias 
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from operas? 
tion does not however suffice to conceal the caustic attitude of the young people 
to their work on the kolkhoz, which is evidently typical of may places. 


The essays also contain certain admissions about “record setting” in the 
Soviet Union. In Nagibin’s essay the kolkhoz chairman states: 


Nagibin is of course indignant at this state of affairs. His indigna- 


The raion wants us, like Falin’s kolkhoz, to have our own Generalova. You've 
probably heard of her, her picture is all over the raion. The best milkmaid, she promised 
to obtain 6,000 liters of milk. And do you know how this sort of thing is done 
sometimes? A group of particularly good cows is taken and placed in special con- 
ditions. This of course has an immediate effect on the other cows’ output. I haven’t 
anything against Generalova, she’s hard-working, a wonderful girl. But although 
Generalova gets her 6,000 liters, and earns her medal, milk still costs three rubles 
a liter in Moscow. Why? Because the other milkmaids next to her will only get 
two thousand. Everyone concentrates on the records and the overall output is 
forgotten. 


“Modern Essays” are not simply notes on shortcomings in individual kol- 
khozes such as can be found every day in the Soviet press. Novy mir prints such 
material not only to unmask shortcomings but also in order to outline constructive 
criticism. However, in order to do this the authors have been compelled to face 
reality. In this way they have made it possible for the reader to glance behind 


the facade and see the real state of affairs on the Soviet kolkhoz. 


M. Martens 


Publications of the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR: 


VESTNIK. No. 16, 1955 (In Russian). 


The first section of the Vestnik contains three 
articles: 1. “Bolshevism’s Place in Modern 
Totalitarianism” by Dr. R. Redlikh. The author 
discusses in detail the two opposed philosophies 
— capitalism and totalitarianism — and devo- 
tes special attention to Bolshevism as one of 
the forms of totalitarianism. He concludes that 
the struggle for totalitarian power aims not at 
limiting freedom but at making it impossible 
for freedom to exist. 2. “The Development of 
Transport Communications in Central Asia, 
Kazakhstan and Western Siberia” by A. Lebed. 
Based on statistical information, the article 
discusses the construction of railroads in the 
regions where new lands are being developed, 
and of several canals in the neighboring areas. 
The author approaches the subject from the 
point of view of exploitation, economic and, in 
part, strategic interests. 3. Prof. G. Guins’ ar- 
ticle “Socialist and Personal Property in the 
USSR” shows the ineradicable shortcomings of 


the predominately state-owned property system 
in the Soviet Union. 

In the “Notes” section V. Bondarenko, in 
“Stalin Today,” describes the way in which the 
Stalin cult is gradually disappearing from the 
Soviet press. In “Protective Forest Belts in the 
USSR” Paramonov deals with the part played 
by afforestation in the 1948 plan for improv- 
ing crop yields in the dry regions of the Euro- 
pean section of the USSR. Engineer A. Krav- 
chenko has written on “Butter Manufacturing 
in Siberia from 1923-36.” In “Secret Societies 
in the USSR,” the fate of those Masonic and 
occult organizations in the USSR which were 
finally destroyed in 1929-30 is discussed. The 
section also contains “The Destruction and 
Closing of Churches in the USSR” dealing with 
the 1920’s and 1930's. 


In the Criticism and Bibliography section 
there are the following reviews: Louis Fischer, 
The Life and Death of Stalin, Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers, New York. Nicholas Nya- 
radi, My Ringside Seat in Moscow, Thomas 
Crowell, New York, 1952. Harry H. Josselson, 
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The Russian Word Count, Wayne University 
Press, Detroit, Mich., 1953. Prof. Nicholas P. 
Vakar, Some Observations on Communist Rus- 
sian Discourse, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., November 1954. 
Novy mir, literary and political journal, organ 
of the Union of Soviet Writers, published by 
Izvestia, Moscow, January-July 1954. Zhurnal 
Moskovskoi Patriarkhii (The Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate), Moscow, January 1955. 

At the end of the section there is a “Biblio- 
graphical Index of New Literature on the 
Soviet Union and Communism.” The Vestnik 
ends with short summaries of the articles in 
No. 16 in English, German and French. 


* 


Vi SKORODUMOV, The Structure of 
Soviet School Administration. Series II (Mi- 
meographed Publications), No. 32, 88 pp. (In 
Russian). 

This work gives, in condensed form, all the 
changes in Soviet school administration which 
have taken place in the 37 years of Bolshevik 
rule. In an appendix there is a list of Soviet 
periodicals on education and of the Party and 
government decisions on education from No- 
vember 1917 until September 1955. The list of 
abbreviations, the diagrams and the biblio- 
graphical information contained are intended 
to enhance the value of this publication as a 
work of reference. 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW. No. 2, 1955. 
(In Belorussian). 

The following articles are contained in this 
issue of the Review: A. Adamovich, “The Sta- 
ges of Sovietization in Belorussian Literature”; 
M. Kulikovich, “Belorussian Folk Art under 
Soviet Control”; Ya. Stankevich, “The Bolshe- 
viks’ Linguistic Policy in the Belorussian SSR”; 
G. Nyamiga, “The Belorussian School before 
the Destruction of the National Liberation 
Movement (1917-1930)”; V. Yalovich, “The 
Protection of Nature and Natural Reserves in 
the Belorussian SSR”; V. Budimer, “The Nega- 
tive Role of Corn in the Agriculture of the 
Belorussian SSR.” 

This issue devotes special attention to Belo- 
russian culture and the Bolsheviks’ policy to- 
wards it. The authors cite numerous examples 
and utilize a large body of documentary mate- 
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rial to show the Bolsheviks’ constant efforts to 
gain control of every field of culture in the 
Belorussian SSR and to describe the reactions of 
the Belorussians to this policy. 

This mimeographed publication is primarily 
intended for Belorussian émigrés. However, the 
material in this issue will also be published in 
English in November 1955. 


* 


B. SHIRYAEV and KOSHEVATY. 
Problems of the Soviet Intelligentsia. Series 11 
(Mimeographed Publications), No. 31, 80 pp. 
(In Russian.) 

The two authors each contribute an article. 
Shiryaev’s is entitled “The Contemporary 
Russian Intelligentsia,” Koshevaty’s “Scholars 
and Communism.” The first deals with the 
discussion being conducted at present on the 
value of the contemporary intelligentsia in 
the USSR. The conclusion is reached that, in 
comparison with their pre-Prevolutionary 
counterpart, they have a number of positive 
qualities: a close link with the people, the 
absence of the “superfluous man,” so typical 
of the former era, and the fusion of the re- 
presentatives of all the Soviet Union’s com- 
ponent nationalities into a single organism of 
all-Russian culture. 

The second gives an analysis of the mutual 
relations between the Soviet authorities and 
the scholars. The author considers that the 
authorities are doing their utmost to sub- 
ordinate the scholars and use them to further 
their own ends. The scholars however, are 
managing to assert their independence to a 
considerable degree and in spite of great dif- 
ficulties have succeeded in carrying out fruit- 
ful work. 


DERGI. No. 3, July-September 1955 (In 
Turkish). 

Issue No. 3 contains the following articles: 
“The Soviets’ Colonization Policy in Azer- 
baidzhan” by the Azerbaidzhan scholar Mirza 
Bala. “The Position of the Crimean Turk 
Woman and Family before and after the 1917 
Revolution” by E. Kirimal. In the article there 
are illustrations and photographic reproduc- 
tions of documents. It deals with the emanci- 
pation of the Moslem woman in the Crimea 
from 1917 to 1918 and the destruction of the 
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Moslem family unit by the Bolsheviks. “The 
Present Situation of Soviet Agriculture,” by V. 
Mertsalov, discusses the features of Soviet agri- 
culture which have led to a crisis in that branch 
of the economy. “The Destruction by the Bol- 
sheviks of the Language of the Idel-Ural Turks” 
by Mustafa Aytugan, deals with the Sovieti- 
zation of the language and literature of the 
Idel-Ural Turks. “The Formation of the Belo- 
russian Soviet Republic” by Y. Minsky. “The 
Azerbaidzhan Composer Uzeyir Hacibeyli and 
His Work” by M. H. Tirkekul analyses the 
composer’s versatile work. “Problems of Rail 
Transportation in the USSR” by A. Akku. 
This article discusses the far from satisfactory 
situation in Soviet railroad transportation at 
the present time. “Modern Soviet Historiogra- 


phy’s View of the Turkish World” by V. Dubrov- 
sky. The author draws examples from works by 
contemporary Ukrainian Soviet historians to 
reveal certain falsification tendencies in modern 
Soviet historiography. “On the Publication of 
the History of the Uzbek SSR” by A.Omerhan. 
The author gives a critical analysis of the most 
recent Soviet views on the past of Uzbekistan 
and of the falsification common in this field. 
A review by Prof. Stackelberg of the Central 
Asian Review. A review by V. Nuhoglu of a 
work by the Turkish diplomat Memduh Tezel 
I Leave Moscow. Tezel’s book contains much 
information on the present situation in the 
Soviet East. 

The last two pages of the Dergi contain a 
chronicle of events in the Soviet East. 


Contributors to this Issue 


Vsevo.op Hotusnycny was born in Kharkov in 1928. He completed his studies at Columbia 
University in the Faculty of Economics and Political Science. He also graduated from the Rus- 
sian Institute at Columbia University. A specialist in Soviet affairs, he is now employed at the 


University. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE 


A Milepost in the History of the Institute Library 


The Institute Library, after a modest beginning in 1950, on November 23, 1955 
celebrated the acquisition of its 20,o00th book. This is in addition to some 3,000 
volumes of periodicals, including 224 titles. 

Primarily established to serve the resident staff of the Institute, the Library 
is also available to other serious students of the Soviet Union. Many such author- 
ized Library users are located in Munich itself, but the Institute also sends out 
books on request to scholars at a distance for use in preparing research studies, 
and, as the Institute and Library become better known, a constant stream of 
researchers visits the Library to make use of its facilities. 

The Library fund consists chiefly of materials published in the Soviet Union. 
As far as possible, books published in Russia prior to the Revolution have been 
acquired, but the Library concentrates its efforts on the acquisition of books, 
journals and newspapers published during the Soviet period. Materials in all 
languages of the Soviet Union are included. 

In accordance with the general Institute program, the Library restricts its 
acquisitions largely to the field of the social sciences. In this field it is recognized 
as the best single collection on the Soviet Union in Germany, and one of the best 
in Europe. 

To the extent possible, the Library also acquires studies on the Soviet Union 
published in the Western world, but available funds are devoted particularly to 
making its Soviet collection complete. 

A year ago, under the guidance of a trained librarian whose services were lent 
by the Library of Congress, the gradual recataloguing of the Library stock began 
according to the decimal system. This work is now about half completed. 
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The Institute also publishes the Vestnix, a quarterly 
journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 


monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union and 


the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s publica- 


tions are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 
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